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This is our challenge— five minutes in a 
1950 Nash Airflyte will completely change any 
idea you ever had about how an automobile 
rides — drives—-performs. 

Airflyte Construction is the reason—the 
rigid strength of streamline train construc¬ 
tion now applied to a car. 

Up goes safety—performance—and up goes 
gasoline economy, up to 30% more! 

New Super-Compression Engines whisk 
you along. You romp over bumps with¬ 
out sway, or wobble. Airflyte’s double- 

You move with 20.7% less air-drag than 
does the average current car. You get 
over 25 miles on a gallon in the States¬ 
man at average highway speed! 
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NEW! The beautiful new 
Sky-Lounge Interior. 
See the new Airliner 5- 
way Reclining Seat . . . 
Twin Beds . . . Roll-a- 
Lock panel for dash con¬ 
trols . . . Glove Locker 
that pulls out . . . Uni¬ 
scope safety . . . the 
Weather Eye System. 


Take an Airflyte ride—try the new Am¬ 
bassador Airflyte with Hydra-Matic 
Drive and Selecto-Lift starting. 

And remember, new lower prices, too! 
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Groat Cars Since IU02 


THERE’S MUCH OF TOMORROW IN ALL NASH DOES TODAY 
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Look out for a Cold! 

GARGLE LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC -Qu/cfc/ 



P O HOW’S YOUR BREATH TODAY? Don't 
JL# ||J» Usterine Antiseptic sweetens and freshens yo 

























1949 Was Another Good Year for Telephone Users 


telephones were added to the Bell System in 1949. This meant 
service not only for many people who did not have a telephone 
before hut it also increased the value and usefulness of your 
own particular telephone. You can call many more people — 
and many more can call you. There are now more than 50% 
more Bell telephones than at the end of the war. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN LONG DISTANCE 

Long Distance grew steadily bet¬ 
ter in 1949. The average time to 
complete out-of-town calls is now 
down to little more than a minute 
and a half. Nine out of ten calls 
go through while you hold the 
line. Over many routes, the Long 
Distance operator dials the dis¬ 
tant telephone directly. It’s faster, 
friendly, courteous service all the 


275,000 NEW RURAL TELEPHONES 

were added by the Bell System 
in 1949. 1,300,000 have been 
added since the war — a truly 
remarkable record of rural de¬ 
velopment by the Bell System. 
Great gains were made also in 
the quality of service. Fewer 
parties on the line. Many thou¬ 
sands of new-type telephones 
put in. A higher proportion of 
our farmers have telephones 
than in any other country in 
the world. 


CONTRIBUTION TO PROSPERITY - AH of 

this expansion and improvement in 
telephone service provided work 
and wages for many people outside 
the telephone business. 

More than 81,000,000,000 was 
put into new facilities. Western 
Electric — the manufacturing unit 
of the Bell System — bought from 
23,000 different concerns in 
2500 cities and towns through¬ 
out the country. 


e at the lowest possible price. 


BETTER LOCAL SERVICE-The over all quality 
of telephone service continued to improve 
in 1949 and it keeps right on getting better. 
There’s faster, clearer, more accurate serv¬ 
ice on millions of local calls. 














































NO W! PROOF THAT BRUSHING TEETH 
RIGHT AFTER EATING WITH 

COLGATE 
DENTALCREAM 
HELPS STOP 
TOOTH DECAY! 
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Partners Choice 


WHISKEY - A BLEND 

BILLOWS & CO., New York • Colorado Springs • Cbkaft 


WHY 

don’t 



THEY... 


PRINT snapshots on adhesive-backed 
paper covered with a thin protecting 
film? Remove the film, and the photo¬ 
graph would be ready for permanent 
placement in an album.—Marjorie 
Spease, Forest City, Mo. 


MARKET an electric pad for a baby’s 
play pen to keep him warm in winter?— 
Mrs. G. W. Stroube, Denbigh, Va. 


MANUFACTURE an inner-spring sad¬ 
dle?— David Bishop, Spartanburg, S.C. 


INVENT “by-the-slice” bread machines 
for use in grocery stores? Set a dial to the 
number and kind of slices you want, 
press a button, and out pops your pack¬ 
aged selection.—Mrs. Donald Quinlan, 
Fresno, Calif. 


INSTALL handle-bar brakes on wheel¬ 
barrows to prevent them from running 
away downhill?— Clarence R. Nelson, 
West Hartford, Conn. 


INSTALL a strip of concrete sidewalk 
in shoe stores so new shoes may be tested 
under normal walking conditions?— 
Helen Katzen, Cambridge, Mass. 

MARK breadboards with colored circles 
of varied diameter to indicate proper size 
of pastry for different pies?— Mrs. Don 
McCafferty, Kent, Ohio. 

PRODUCE blankets with box pleats for 
fat people and curled-up sleepers, and so 
eliminate “blanket snatching”?— Mrs. 
Walter Luce, North Lancaster, Mass. 

UPHOLSTER auto seats with muslin, 
and avoid the waste of fitting seat covers 
over expensive fabrics?— Mrs. John F. 
Hughes, Springfield, Mass. 


inatefeeling or 

D ing through all 
right?— Miss A. L. Hayes, Rochester, N. Y. 

DESIGN a glove with a replaceable strip 
of sandpaper in the palm? After sawing 


MANUFACTURE tea bags with two 
drawstrings to compress water out of the 
bags after withdrawal from cups?— 
H. M. Obrecht, Detroit, Mich. 

PRODUCE stocking tops similar to slip 
hems, so the tops could be cut off to the 
desired length?—Anne Phillips, Harris¬ 
burg, Pa. 


DEVELOP rolls of some soft material 
which could be fitted into vacuum clean¬ 
ers in place of brushes for polishing 
floors?— DottieSpares, Waterville, Maine. 

PROVIDE labels for name and address 
of customers on all take-out purchases 
in department stores to facilitate return 
of lost parcels?— Robert E. Graham, 
Muskegon, Mich. 

PERFECT a telephone with dual mouth¬ 
piece and receiver, so mother and child 
can talk to father at the same time?— 
Mrs. Lawrence G. Roth , Rochester, N.Y. 


Have you any ideas no one else seems to 
have thought of? Send them to the “Why 
Don’t They?” editor, The American 
Magazine, 640 Fifth Ave., New York 19, 
N.Y. We’D pay $5 for each suggestion 
accepted. None can be returned. 



And why not wall¬ 
paper for children’s 
rooms with a blank 
picture-frame 
pattern , so kids can 

pictures they like? 
(.Suggested by Nat 
Rutherford, 
Cincinnati, Ohio.) 








What one thing made 
these old-fashioned? 


You’re right if your answer is “cheap electricity.” 
Part of the miracle of electric service today is 
its low cost. 

You’ve helped make electricity cheap, by using 
it for more and more jobs. So have the people 
of the business-managed electric companies, who 
long ago foresaw the need for low-cost electric 
service. Their skills, and experience, and sound 


business methods have made it today’s best buy. 
What else can you buy that costs so little — 
and does so much? 

It is to your benefit to know the facts about your 
electric service, and to ours to have you know 
them. That’s why this advertisement is pub¬ 
lished by America’s business-managed, tax-pay¬ 
ing Electric Light and Power Companies.* 


• "MEET CORLISS ARCHER" for delightful comedy. CBS - Sundays - 9 f.M., Eastern Tin 
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This Studebaker’s “next look” is a years-ahead look ! 


IVE your new-car money an opportunity to buy 
you the utmost in value this time. 

Stop in and drive this low, long, alluring 1950 
Studebaker. It’s the “next look” as well as the “next 
ride” in cars—originated by Studebaker. 

This aerodynamic 1950 Studebaker’s styling com¬ 
pliments your liking for distinction—but you pay 
no premium for the never-ending pride of driving 
this thrill car. 

The truth is, the trim, sleek Studebaker design 
and sound, solid Studebaker craftsmanship substan¬ 


tially keep down your outgo for gas and repairs. 

This is the brand-new, thrifty, pleasant kind of 
motoring that everyone is entitled to from now on. 

Step into a showroom and see the low-price Cham¬ 
pion and value-packed Commander sedans, coupes, 
convertibles —the special, extra-long-wheelbase, 
ultra-luxurious Studebaker Land Cruiser. 

NEW 1950 STUDEBAKER 

America's most distinctive car 














She felt she had a right to he a 
prima donna now , she'd been 
a supernumerary for so long 



O F YOU’D been the only plain 
member of a perfectly beautiful 
family, if your friends had to resort to 
such adjectives as “generous,” “kind,” 
“good sport” when they wanted to 
compliment you, if even your husband 
had to admit that he didn’t think you 
were a magazine-cover girl, what would 
you do if you found yourself suddenly 
beautiful? Wouldn’t you get a little vain? 
A little spoiled? Wouldn’t you twit that 
husband of yours just a little when 
your picture did appear on a maga¬ 
zine cover? Well, Letty Brown was 
only human. 

It was before they were actually 
husband and wife that Letty, 
transported and vulnerable, 
had asked Bart if he thought 
she was pretty. 

Bart had taken her danc¬ 
ing. He had whispered 
again and again against 
— ' her ear, into her hair, close 
to her mouth, that he loved 
her. She believed him. Not only 
his lips said the words, but his whole 
body said them to her. And she loved 
him. She loved him so much that he 
seemed to her as handsome as a Greek 
god. She thought his love must make her 
beautiful, too, and she wanted to hear 
him say it, she wanted to hear the words 
for the first time. And so she asked 
trustingly, her eyes shy but expectant, 
“Bart, do you think I’m pretty?” 

Maybe if the music hadn’t stopped 
just then . . . But it did. And of course 
lis arms. Maybe if his 


ns had still been ar 


“Do you think I’m pretty?” Letty asked the man 

she loved—and his answer changed her life 

BY CECILIA BARTHOLOMEW 


. She 


was glad, of course, that he was truthful. 
It would have been hideous if he had 
been embarrassed, if he had tried to say 
the words she wanted and had stumbled 

As it was, all that happened was that 
she was set back on her heels, where she 
had been setting ever since she was five 
and had heard the lady at church say, 
“Isn’t it odd? They look so much alike, 
but one is so pretty and the other is so 


homely,” meaning Letty and Evelyn, her 
sister. Ever since six, when she went to 
school, and David, her brother, had 
fought a playmate who had made a 
crack about her nose, and then had been 
angry with her because he had to fight 
for her. Those times had really been bad. 
By comparison, this was easy. 

Bart had looked at her earnestly and 
honestly and had said, “Well, I don’t 
exactly think you’re a magazine-cover 
girl. But what’s beauty, anyway?” 

“I know,” Letty said flatly; “it’s only 
skin-deep. Have you ever seen beneath 
anybody’s skin?” 

“Yes,” Bart said. 

And after that Letty was all right and 
let him link his fingers with hers as they 
walked back to their table. 

“You’ve got pretty eyes,” Bart said. 

Letty smiled, reassuring him. 

“You’ve got a pretty skin, and pretty 
hair, and a pretty smile.” 

“I know,” Letty said; “it’s just my 

“That’s right,” Bart said. 

“You might just as well say, it’s just 
the face.” 

“Oh, come on,” Bart said. “Besides, 
there really isn’t anything wrong with 


“That’s one of the things I love you 
for, Letty,” he said. “You’re grown up. 
Some girls would let a—a—” 

“A nose like mine,” Letty supplied 

“A nose like yours spoil their disposi¬ 
tion. But you’re mature. You’re . . .” 


“Such a good sport,” Letty said. 

“That nobody ever notices your nose.” 

Letty sighed. 

“If you wanted me to, I could say it 
was a pretty nose," Bart said. 

“I wouldn’t want you to.” 

“Attagirl. Now, let’s forget about 

“If you can, I will,” Letty said. 

But she never really did, of course. 
There was in their love-making an added 
urgency, a striving, as if she hoped 
through their love to achieve a pretty 
nose; there was a little sadness, because 

Letty and Bart were married, and that 
was one time when Letty heard herself 
called beautiful. But it wasn’t really 
Letty they were calling beautiful, it was 
the bride. All brides are beautiful, and so 
Letty the Bride was beautiful. And there 
were times after they were married, in 
their love-making, when Bart whispered, 
“My beautiful,” but Letty knew he just 
meant he loved. And that was good. 
That was important. Letty, after all, was 
grown up, mature. 

With Letty’s marriage, the family and 
friends had acquired a whole new set 
of adjectives for her, none of them 
beautiful, but all wonderful: wonderful 
hostess, wonderful housekeeper, won¬ 
derful cook, wonderful gardener. And, 
besides all that, Letty could sing. Of 
course, she could sing before she was 
married, but after she was married she 
sang even more sweetly. 

Bart had a friend in the radio studio 
business, and when he heard Letty sing 
he put her on (Continued on page 133) 






feet. It took a pair of skis 


H ISSMAN’S voice on the long-dis¬ 
tance wire was deceptively mild. 
“Yes, Georgie,” he said, "it is warm 
here, and as a defensive conversational 
gambit, weather-talk is maybe a little 
feeble. Instead, we will discuss Christina 
Wiel, please.” 

“Lovely girl. Lovely,” George Barker 

“Should I be sending you out there all 
expenses paid to sign up something that 
rides on a broomstick? May I remind 
you of the budget? May I remind you 
that I am growing more anxious every 
minute to get our skiing epic into pro¬ 
duction? With Miss Wiel the picture will 
be what, Georgie?” 

“A thrilling yet tender film of the 
snow-clad mountains, featuring that—” 
“Georgie, she will do for skis what 
you-know-who did for ice skates. Be 
factual, Georgie.” 

George Barker scratched the sole of 
one stocking-clad foot with the toes of 
the other. He swallowed hard. “Mr. 
Zissman, maybe it looks easy when 
you’re in the palm-tree belt, but this 
Christina Wiel came over here from 
Switzerland to compete in the national 
skiing events as an amateur. She thinks 
the movies are silly. She thinks every¬ 
body that doesn't spend their time going 
a hundred and eleven miles an hour 
down the side of a mountain is silly. She 
thinks I’m silly.” 

Zissman sighed heavily and audibly. 
“Georgie, that amateur movie we got 
shows me a new queen of the films. She 
photographs like a dream a sailor has 
after maybe twenty days in an open boat. 
There is nothing outstandingly silly 
about a thousand a week with options. 
You disappoint me, Mr. Barker. I am 
sending out Joey Bellish to help you. And 
when Joey gets out there to New Hamp¬ 


shire, Georgie, I want him to find you 
going up and down those mountains at a 
hundred and eleven miles an hour hand 
in hand with Imposing Pictures’ new 
star, Christina Wiel.” 

"We are paying you four hundred a 
week and expenses, Georgie. From now 
on you can ski.” 

“Argus Studios has a guy out here try¬ 
ing to sign her. He can ski and he is 
getting no place—at least, as far as sign¬ 
ing her up, Mr. Zissman.” 

“You can ski, Georgie,” Mr. Zissman 
said sadly. 

George heard the gentle sound as 
Mr. Zissman hung up the phone. 

George sat on his bed in the warm, 
paneled room at the Crestrun Inn. Snow 
was piled on the outside window sill. He 
glared at the snow and shivered. He was 

Californian. He had teethed on an 
abalone shell and walked his first steps 
on the sand within spitting distance of 
the Pacific. That rain, better known as a 
heavy dew, should turn into white stuff 
and coat the landscape seemed a phe¬ 
nomenon both unnatural and fearful. He 
padded to the window and stared up at. 
the white, sun-glittering slope. Little 
dots made S curves down the incredible 
slope, throwing up arcs of powdered 
white. They converged at the foot of the 
slope, fastened onto a cable, and went 
trundling back up again. 

“I won’t do it,” he muttered. “Damn 
if I’ll do it." Then he gave a defeated sigh 
as he remembered Mary Alice. She was, 
he hoped, waiting patiently for his return 
to California. And she was a project re¬ 


quiring the major portion of that four 
hundred a week. . . . 

The bronzed salesman in the Pro Shop 
yanked the strap tightly across his instep 
and said, “Those boots are what I’d call 
a good fit, Mr. Barker.” 

George grunted and managed to lift 
his foot. “And 1 can always use them for 
deep-sea diving” 

“Heh, heh!” the salesman said. “Let 
me see, now. We’ve fixed you up with 
everything except goggles and skis. 
Goggles are necessary. That cold wind 
makes your eyes water and spoils your 
vision. You could slam into a boulder 
that way. Here’s a good tinted number 
for seven and a half.” 

“Unbreakable glass?” George asked 
in a husky whisper. 

“Heh, heh!” said the salesman. “Of 
course. Now for the skis. Come on over 
here. Like these? Seven and a half foot, 
steel-edged. The skis, harnesses with heel 
springs, and an all-purpose wax kit will 
come to—let me see—thirty-five eighty. 
Oh, I did forget the ski poles. Here they 
are. They have a nylon web and a manga¬ 
nese steel point. Eleven dollars the pair.” 

Five minutes later George trudged 
toward the door. He stopped suddenly 
and turned back. The ends of the skis 
brushed a pile of wax kits from the 
counter. The salesman, wearing a pained 
smile, picked them up and stacked them 


- 


‘I just wanted (Continued on page 89) 




•el up, he glanced back and 
oming straight at him 



Umpire 


When strikes throw a monkey 
wrench into the nation’s industrial 
machinery, the thankless job 
of patching things up falls to a 
pipe-smoking, storytelling giant 
of a man by the name of Ching. 

At the age of 73, he is our 
top Federal Mediator 




Cynis Citing's young partner-wife, “ Vergie ,” sends him off to a confer¬ 
ence in good spirits . Jokingly she says she's the "older" of the two 


HE country’s economic life line 
was tied in knots last fall by the 
strike of 1,000,000 men in the steel and 
coal industries. Business was going from 
bad to worse. People wondered when 
President Truman would do something 
to release them from this economic 
strangulation. Suddenly, as ' so often 
happens when things seem darkest, the 
sun burst through the storm clouds. 
Word leaked out that the CIO Steel¬ 
workers’ Union had reached a settlement 
of their pensions dispute with the Bethle¬ 
hem Steel Co., and the month-old steel 
strike was broken. 

News accounts stated merely that 


CIO President Philip Murray and Bethle¬ 
hem officials had sort of miraculously 
released their grips on each other’s 
throats and suddenly had seen eye-to- 
eye on how this battle over free pensions 
for workers should be settled. What the 
chroniclers did not say was how the 
warring factions got together. That was 
because they did not know at the time 
that the peace was arranged by the quiet, 
behind-the-scenes work of a giant gov¬ 
ernment servant bearing the unusual 
name of Cyrus S. Ching. He is Uncle 
Sam’s chief peacemaker in the industrial 


world, the go-between in the unending 
struggle among unions and manage¬ 
ments, the workers and the bosses. 

The steel strike settlement was typical 
of the operations of Ching, for whom 
life in Washington began at an age—71— 
when most men, especially those of 
means, have long since found the pleas¬ 
ures of retirement. At that age he an¬ 
swered the call of President Truman and 
accepted the rough-and-tumble task of 
directing the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service, the agency assigned 
the thankless job of keeping labor peace. 



Now, 2 Vi years after accepting public 
service, Ching has become a Washington 
landmark, a sort of animate Washington 
Monument. There is the resemblance, 
since Ching stretches upward 6 feet, 
7'/i inches, or “5 feet, 19Vi inches,” as 
he prefers to put it. He stands out in the 
bureaucratic capital in other ways, too, 
as will presently be seen. 

Ching was widely known in the busi¬ 
ness world before coming to the Govern¬ 
ment as one of the country’s ablest and 
most forward-thinking executives. He 
was a pioneer in good labor relations, 
and the success of any business depends, 
in large measure, on how well its man¬ 
agement and employees get along to¬ 
gether. 

Ching for years, until he came to 
Washington in August, 1947, was di¬ 
rector of industrial and public relations 
for the United States Rubber Co., one 
of the industry’s “big four.” He is win¬ 
ning new laurels now as he tangles with 
tough John L. Lewis and the other hard¬ 
bitten chieftains of labor and industry. 
Unusual in this day, Ching, despite his 
management background, commands 
the respect and confidence of labor lead¬ 
ers as well as of corporation executives, 
and he has used it to save the country 
countless millions in strike costs. 


vJfficial Washington was in for sur¬ 
prises from the moment Ching hit town. 
Expecting a gouty, perhaps crotchety, 
septuagenarian, they soon found that Cy 
was one of the most refreshing things 
that had happened to Washington in a 
long time. They found he could more 
than hold his own before a congres¬ 
sional hearing or at a cocktail party, and 
that he was an outstanding storyteller in 
a town long noted for its raconteurs. 
Washington soon found the lumbering 
230-pounder to be, despite his age and 
height, one of the “youngest” bureau¬ 
crats about, and the most agile of brain 
and limb. 

Washington also soon discovered the 
charm and wit of Cy Ching’s young wife, 
“Vergie.” She was his secretary at U.S. 
Rubber, his second wife whom he mar¬ 
ried in 1943 some years after the death of 
the first Mrs. Ching. The Chings are a 
team, both about the same “age” in 
spirit, although she says sometimes she 
is the “older” of the two. “Vergie” still 
does secretarial work for Cy at their 
tastefully decorated Massachusetts Ave¬ 
nue apartment, advises him on impor¬ 
tant official problems, and accompanies 
him on most of his many trips. 

Cy nicknamed his young wife “ Vergie’ ’ 
because she was Miss Vergosen, of New 
York, and he likes it better than her first 
name, Mildred. She is pretty, brown- 
haired, and 39. The Chings point out 
there is the same age difference between 
them as there is between Vice-President 
Barkley and his bride. In fact, having a 
fellow feeling for the Veep, Cy sat down 


and wrote him a long letter in longhand 
the day before the Barkleys were married. 

Ching enjoys life to the fullest. A well- 
developed sense of humor and a philo¬ 
sophic approach to problems keep him 
young. Helping out in that respect, too, 
is a real love and understanding of peo¬ 
ple, especially young people. The average 
age of those with whom he associates 
would probably be little over half of his 
73 years. Life has been good to Ching 
and he knows it. He came up the hard 
way, from potato digger in Canada to 
trolley operator in Boston to corpora¬ 
tion executive in New York. He has 
retained an understanding of the prob¬ 
lems of men who work with their hands, 
and yet, from experience, also has an 
appreciation of the problems of the 
industrial manager. That is what makes 
him effective in a job where he must 
sympathize with both ends of the 
capitalistic axis. 

In a controversial job where he is 
eternally open to attack from the pro¬ 
fessional critics and second-guessers, 
Cy, nevertheless, has enjoyed about the 
best “press” of anyone to occupy a 
Washington hot spot in recent years. 
That is not because he has not made 
mistakes. He would be the last to make 
such a claim. But he is utterly frank in 
dealing with newsmen, a rare quality in 
Washington, and he takes them into his 
confidence as far as he can in his delicate 
negotiations with warring union chief¬ 
tains and industrial leaders. He trusts 
reporters and they trust him. They have 
pretty much a free run of his agency’s 
offices in Washington's Labor Depart¬ 
ment building. He does not barricade his 


own big private office against those who 
are on file scent of a story, as do so 
many top government officials. Most any 
day reporters can be seen talking with 
Cy and filling their cigarette lighters from 
a fuel can on his desk which is known as 
“the Ching filling station.” 

As most everyone knows, it is always 
“open season” on the bureaucrats, a 
term which is used here not in the de¬ 
rogatory sense. And, as often as not, the 
criticism is unfair and based on mis¬ 
understanding. Many are the officials 
who have been driven from Washington 
by that very thing. Ching has had some 
of that. When it comes, he does not take 
it too seriously or brood over it. When a 
bitter attack is made on him, about the 
only noticeable change in the philo¬ 
sophical Ching is that he puffs more 
rapidly on the ever-present pipe. He had 
92 pipes in use at the last count. 

Ching’s toughest assignments have 
been in the handling of the belligerent 
Lewis, for whom any federal official is 
fair game, whether it be President Tru¬ 
man or a lesser light. Cy has been on the 
receiving end of Lewis’s verbal blasts of 
both the public and the private variety. 
He brushes them off with a shrug of his 
huge shoulders and a remark like “Oh, 
John has to be like that,” meaning that 
it is part of his act for the miners. 

In the mine strike in the spring of 1948 
over the miners’ pensions, Cy, after 
fruitless efforts to settle Lewis’s dispute 
with the mine operators amicably, sug¬ 
gested that the President appoint a fact¬ 
finding board to air the argument, a step 
toward getting a (Continued on page 130) 
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Arturo had two sure prizes in his hand: the rumba 

cup and a beautiful sehorita... yet in a rash moment 
he gambled both on a peppery redhead’s grace 


H UE factory Perfecto Rubirez occupied a small, 
dilapidated one-story building, bleached and 
stained by forty-odd years of Florida sun and Tampa 
rain. It was located several blocks off Broadway in 
Ybor City, which, so far as maps, civic ordinances, and 
services are concerned, is an integral part of Tampa. 
In every other respect, however, it is a foreign coun¬ 
try, with its own customs, foods, and language—a 
unique combination of Spanish, Cuban-Spanish, and 
Italian known as Ybor City talk. 

A perfect August day, which is to say a mixture of 
hot sun, fitful breeze, and threatening thunderheads, 
hung over the factory Perfecto Rubirez, as Arturo 
Rubirez, its sole owner, showed Senor Spoto, vice- 
president of Ybor City’s chief bank, about the premises. 

Arturo was twenty-six, dark, and enthusiastic. His 
shoulders were broad in the jacket of the immaculate 
white suit, his hips almost nonexistent. His eyes were 
black, his skin a deep olive, his teeth gleamingly white. 
He wore a hand-painted tie with his white basket- 
weave shirt. His black hair had the faintest wave as it 
clung to his well-shaped head. When he spoke, his ges¬ 
tures were as courteous and elaborate as the flow of 
Ybor City talk that fell from his lips. 

Arturo was the perfection of Ybor City bachelor¬ 
hood. He could have belonged nowhere else, nor would 
he have wanted to, though he would have roused to 
quick anger had any outsider questioned his nation¬ 
ality. Arturo was American, Florida-born and -edu¬ 
cated, with thirty-six months of service with the Tanks, 
eighteen of them overseas with the Fourth Army. 
Purple Heart, Bronze Star. American all the way 
through, but Ybor City style—generous, warmhearted, 
food-loving, rumba-loving. 

Sefior Spoto was short, stout, and gray where he was 
not bald. Arturo led him through every department. 
First, to the almost airtight cubicle where the bales of 
tobacco were opened, and the leaf shaken free and then 
carried to the blending piles that lay on the wooden 
floor like Indian burial mounds in Philippe Park. 

Having remained in the choking dust a bare minute, 
Senor Spoto seemed happy to go on to the comer 
where the girls sat stripping the leaves that would make 
the wrappers for the cigars. 

On the other side were the cigar makers at their bat¬ 


tered, littered tables. There were less than a score of 
them, for the most part men of advanced age, dark- 
skinned, gray-mustached. The making of a cigar 
seemed easy as these past masters performed it. The 
taking of just the exact amount of long leaf filler. 
Shaping it between the fingers, selecting half of a 
workably damp leaf of palest wrapper; rolling it to the 
right point, then cutting it so as to leave the flange 
exactly proper to finish off the end. A touch of a finger 
into the paste pot, and there it was. 

Senor Spoto watched. Arturo lifted his hands in ad¬ 
miration. “Mira! A baby could do that, no?” 

Senor Spoto snorted his appreciation of the jest. 
They went across the room to where the girls sat, 
banding the cigars and slipping them into their cello¬ 
phane wrappers; boxing them. 

There were four girls, their heads bent over the 
empty boxes against which they ield the cigar while 
banding it. Three of them were pleasingly plump. The 
fourth was skinny in comparison. Only the top of her 
red hair showed as she worked. Her slim white fingers 
glued the band, took up the wrapper, and deftly 
worked it over the cigar, past the band. A twist of the 
end, and the cigar went to lie exactly beside its fellows 
in the wide white-and-gold box. 

She did not look up as Arturo discoursed volubly to 
the banker. Arturo said, “ Vamos, Senor Spoto,” and 
led the way to the tiny comer that was his office. 

He waited for the banker to seat himself, held out a 
box of Elegantas and offered a light. He said, “Por 
favor” and sat down, himself. 

Senor Spoto savored the cigar. He nodded, sighing, 
and then he frowned as if at his own weakness. “ Why?” 

Arturo jumped up. He gestured. “Dios, is it not obvi¬ 
ous, Senor? I have shown you my orders. They mount 
like lovers’ sighs to the very sky. All over the country 
connoisseurs clamor for Perfecto Rubirez Elegantas. 
Our cigar, handmade. Of the four pale leaves only. 
With the color the rarest and most sought after. I can¬ 
not fill such orders. I must expand.” 

“Pern si. You think of the masters like Pedro Perez 
and Vega outside. That I know. They are dying out, 
and who shall take their places when these ancients are 






gone? But I have thought of that, long 
since. Two years ago I started an ap¬ 
prentice system. Young men I pay to 
learn, and these old ones to teach. Some 
of the young are already more than capa¬ 
ble. Able to take a handful of filler 
leaves, crush them, shape them, wrap 
them, and finish, and have a cigar of 
good feel, good weight, good shape. A 
cigar that will smoke perfectly to the last 
inch. A miracle. An art. But they can 
do it" 

The ash on Sefior Spoto’s cigar was a 
clear gray in the exact shape of the to¬ 
bacco consumed. He said, “So . . .” 

“So 1 must expand. I own the lot be¬ 
hind this building. I wish to construct a 
concrete block factory, two-storied. Air- 
conditioned. Space for double the work¬ 
ers I have. A small cafeteria for good 
lunches. Good conditions, good work. I 
pay a premium for the perfect leaf, a 
premium for the best workers. True, 
machines will make good cigars, more 
cigars and more money—but I make 
only one shape, handmade, the one 
super cigar for connoisseurs from Florida 
to Canada and from Alaska to Mexico.” 

Senor Spoto stirred, obviously shaken 
by Arturo's enthusiasm. He said, “A lot 
of money.” 

“A lot,” Arturo agreed courteously. 

Senor Spoto considered the poster 
card tacked to the wall above Arturo's 
desk. It announced in red- and black- 
lettered Spanish : Baile! Third September, 
at the Circulo Cubano. Annual Invitation 
Rumba Contest. Music by Carlos Morales 
and his Habana Malecondos. Tables only. 
Five dollars the person. 

Senor Spoto, his eyes still on the 
poster, said, “You will dance in the 
rumba contest, doubtless, next month?” 

“If the good Lord but spares me,” 
Arturo agreed, smiling. 

“With Miss Ramona Haya?” 

Arturo gestured. “She has always 
been gracious enough to choose me as 
her partner. I shall dance with her to¬ 
night at the Circulo as well.” 

"The Hayas,” Senor Spoto mur¬ 
mured. "Very wealthy.” 

Arturo’s eyes flashed. He said softly, 
"St. Senor. The family Haya, as you re¬ 
mark, are very wealthy. Perhaps some 
day Miss Ramona Haya’s family will 
take pity and smile upon one of her 
languishing suitors, and I may be that 
favored one. But this—” Arturo waved. 
“This. Senor, is something I have made 
myself, without aid. I have cousins. In 
Ybor City, as you know, everyone is 
cousin to almost everyone else. I could 
get money ifl wanted partners. I do not. 
I come to you because the business of a 
bank is to lend money. There is no family 
in it. It is entirely impersonal. I represent 
myself to you as a good risk, a good 
prospect. You have but to say yes or no.” 

Two-thirds of Senor Spoto's cigar was 
ash. Regretfully he broke the ash off into 


the tray on the desk. “ 1 understand. I will 
lay the facts and figures before the board 
when next we meet. You shall hear 

"Gracias," Arturo said, and flashed 

He conducted his guest to the door, 
watched him go down the steps to the 
chauffeured car. Arturo bowed, waved, 
and turned back. A gleam of sun touched 
the bright head bent over the banding 
box. Arturo frowned. He wondered why 
his foreman, his cousin Alfredo Mirez, 
had hired such a skinny one. 

At six o’clock, the bookkeeper left the 
deserted factory. At seven, Arturo said 
good night to Medrano, the night watch- 
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man, and went down to his convertible. 
He drove to Innocentio's, took his usual 
table, listened with one ear to the Havana 
station and the other to Angel, the 
waiter, while he ate his bean soup and 
arroz con polh. 

At eight, he was in his small but ade¬ 
quate apartment on 14th Street. He read 
the paper, but after a time he let the 
paper fall to his lap. He sat thinking of 
many things: about the new factory he 
would build, gleaming-white outside and 
cool inside; about the dance at the 
Circulo; and about Ramona Haya. 

He sighed, far from unhappily. He was 
twenty-six. It was time he was married. 
Marriage was something of gravest im¬ 
portance. A considered, well-contem¬ 
plated act. It was something that set the 
seal upon a man’s accomplishments and 
prospects, upon his social standing. 

The Hayas, as Senor Spoto had said, 
were very wealthy. Even more, they were 
important. An alliance with the Hayas 
would be a crowning achievement for a 

Arturo nodded, while the radio went 
on unheeded. When his new factory was 
built and the business going as he knew 
it would go, he would be in a position to 
wait upon Senor Haya and ask for 
Ramona's hand. 

It was a pleasing prospect, all the more 
so because Ramona, herself, was a jewel 
of thefinest water. Dark-eyed, red-lipped. 
Arturo had never for a moment been 
with her alone. He had never more than 
brushed her fingers with his lips. He 
knew little of her, save what his eyes and 
his Latin temperament made of her, but 
that was only right and proper. A girl of 


good family and fortune gave no liberties 
to her suitors, nor would they dream of 
taking any. To Arturo, Ramona was 
more than a girl, she was a symbol of 
attainment. 

At nine o’clock, he bathed and got 
into a fresh suit. At ten, he parked his car 
and went down the street, calling greet¬ 
ings to others who were also making 
their way to the sprawl of the Circulo 
Cubano. It was beginning to sprinkle; 
there was ominous thunder and the 
flicker of lightning to the east. Harry 
Lopez said from the dark, “Looks like 
inside tonight,” and Arturo said, “ For a 
while. It will pass.” 

The Circulo was big, two-storied, the 
center of Ybor City activities and the 
heart of Ybor City dancing. There was 
the big room downstairs and two above. 
Outside, in the patio, was a dance floor 
of marble with a covered stage for the 
orchestra. Sometimes, for extra big 
dances, there were several orchestras, 
and all rooms and the patio were filled, 
but tonight it was a comparatively small 
baile for a local charity, with but one 
Ybor City orchestra to give out the 

The big room was crowded, the tables 
well filled, as Arturo came down the 
steps. Each table was practically a family 
gathering. To Ybor City, dancing is as 
necessary as eating or talking. Papas and 
mamacitas, aunts, grandmothers, daugh¬ 
ters and daughters-in-law, sons and 
sons-in-law sat at the long tables while 
waiting for the music to begin. Waiters 
brought big bowls of ice and paper cups. 
They brought trays with bottles of 
Cuban rum. Jars of olives were emptied 
onto the crushed ice. Everyone talked, 
ate olives, and drank toasts to one an- 

It was very merry. It was heartening, 
cordial, and polite. A mixed gathering, 
for the most part of cigar workers and 
their families. Not so expensive or 
exclusive as the big baile of the rumba 
contest would be, but happy and ex- 

Arturo made his way between the ta¬ 
bles. giving and receiving gracious 
salutations. Ahead he saw the table 
where Ramona Haya held court, guarded 
on either side by two of her aunts, Tia 
Francesca and Tia Pilar. 

There were also present three of Ar¬ 
turo's rivals, but he gave them not a 
glance as he bowed before Ramona 
Haya. He murmured, “If I wondered 
where the beauty of the night had fled, 
now am I answered." 

Ramona's long lashes fluttered. Her 
smile acknowledged the compliment, her 
eyes taunted the giver. She was a vivid 
brunette of eighteen, full-bosomed, full¬ 
hipped. The white dress set off her blue- 
black hair, her liquid black eyes and 
red lips. 

Arturo respectfully saluted the aunts. 




He was aware that the music had started 
up. As he gave his polite but mocking 
smile to Alberto Rodriquez, Carlos Veda, 
and Pedro Garcia, the floor began to fill. 

Pedro said, “ You may as well sit down 
or look elsewhere, Arturo. This vil¬ 
lainous Alberto has acquired the first 

Arturo sighed, his eyes upon Ramona. 
“The evening is yet young and one may 

Ramona rose, rounded and seductive. 
“There is always hope,” she said coolly, 
but as she turned on the dance floor to 
face Alberto, her eyes met Arturo’s and 
her long lashes fluttered again. 

Arturo sat down. He accepted a drink. 
He raised it to the aunts. He drank and 
looked around. At several tables close by 
demure yet bright-eyed senoritas smiled 
invitingly, the backs of their heads to 
their mamacitas and Has. Behind the bars 
of the open windows at the street level, 
the people outside watched the dancers. 


called greetings to those inside; accepted 
the proffer of a paper cup through the 

The maracas and bones emphasized 
the beat; trumpet and bass and piano 
filled in the melody. On the floor the 
dancers gave themselves up to rumba. 
Gray heads and young black and blond 
heads swayed and bobbed; arms and 
legs moved in harmony. A partner might 
be a dozen feet from his lady, but they 
were in rhythm. Each danced as he or 
she felt the music, but the whole room 
was as one, united in the best of the 
orchestra. 

Arturo watched, his lips faintly curled. 

Pedro, slimmer than Arturo, but just 
as dark, said, “You do not dance.” 

Arturo shrugged. “I await my chance 
to dance with Ramona. That alone will 
be rumba. This”—he gestured—“it is a 
dance of a kind but it is not rumba.” 

Pedro considered the olive he had 
taken from the bowl. “The contest then 


will be rumba of a purity, you think?” 

Arturo drained his cup. "Dios, need 
you ask? Consider the judges. Mira- 
flores, Sanchez, and Greco. To them as 
to me the rumba is not an abandon to 
intoxication; it is a rite. A dance, not a 
mad jig.” 

Pedro nodded. “Ah, si. There will be 
but half a dozen couples to compete. 
With Ramona as partner you will again 
undoubtedly receive the accolade as last 

“Undoubtedly.” 

Pedro consumed the olive. He said 
slyly, “Definitely an unfair competition, 
since it is the lovely Ramona who be¬ 
stows upon you a favorable handicap. 
Were it I dancing with Ramona and you 
with anyone else, the prize would be 

Arturo stiffened. He considered Pedro 
with utmost scorn. “You make a noise 
like an empty paper bag, amigo.” 

“So you say,” (Continued on page 78) 




Almost every week you read of some amazing 
new remedy for a dread disease. Are these really 
"wonder” drugs? Here for the first time is a 


e race 
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hunts in history is under way. The treas¬ 
ure which is being sought is a remedy for 
arthritis, and the hunt for it is world¬ 
wide. In hundreds of laboratories 
throughout the civilized nations, and 
even in the jungles of Africa, scientists 
are feverishly seeking a plentiful source 
of supply for rare hormones which hold 
promise of alleviating arthritis and sev¬ 
eral other grim diseases. 

But this search for hormones is only 
one phase of a much larger quest which 
is being pushed forward relentlessly in 
every field of medical research. During 
the past few years the quest has been 
enormously successful. Millions of peo¬ 
ple are now alive, for example, who 
would not be if it had not been for the 
discovery of penicillin alone. 

But medical science’s treasure hunt¬ 
ers are just getting warmed up. They 
have not yet found remedies for all the 
ills which afflict mankind, but almost 
from day to day they are making spec¬ 
tacular progress against a host of fatal 


I discovered this when I set out re¬ 
cently to find out about newly found 
remedies and what hope they promise for 
sufferers. Like many other people who 


comprehensive report on the latest medical discoveries 
and their promise of hope to sufferers 


do not read medical journals, I wanted 
the answers to a few simple questions: 

Were any marvelous new drugs com¬ 
ing out? Were any others in the offing? 
What about the so-called “cold cures”? 
Were any improved weapons in sight for 
fighting such killers as tuberculosis, 
heart disease, polio, and cancer? 

These questions, and others, I put to 
experts in many different places. I talked 
with research scientists in laboratories of 
several of America’s largest pharma¬ 
ceutical companies; with doctors at 
Johns Hopkins Hospital and other great 
centers of clinical study; with biochem¬ 
ists of the United States Public Health 
Service and the Pure Food and Drug 
Administration; with specialists in the 
vast plant of the National Institutes of 
Health at Bethesda, Md. 

The answers which I received were in 
all cases couched in conservative lan¬ 
guage. Medical researchers lean over 
backward to avoid saying anything which 
might arouse false hopes in the ill. They 
take pains to point out that some of the 
newest drugs have serious shortcomings. 
Others, they warn, may not live up to 


their early promise. But, for all their con¬ 
servatism, I found that literally dozens of 
new remedies are coming out of the 
laboratories—drugs of tested efficacy 
in treating a wide assortment of ailments. 
And other new substances, not yet so 
well understood, give every indication 
of becoming healing agents of priceless 



rare hormones—cortisone and ACTH, 
an abbreviation for adrenocorticotrophic 
hormone. Cortisone is made from the 
bile of butchered cattle and ACTH is 
derived from the brains of hogs. Both 
stimulate certain secretions of the ad¬ 
renal glands in human beings—the two 
small organs which are situated right 
above the kidneys—and both have been 
applied with surprising effectiveness dur¬ 
ing the past few months. 

News of cortisone's great possibilities 
- was first flashed to the world last April 
from the Mayo Clinic in Rochester, 
Minn., where the hormone was isolated 
by Dr. Edward Kendall, a Mayo chem¬ 
ist, and administered intramuscularly to 



15 arthritis patients by Dr. Philip S. 
Hench of the Clinic’s medical staff. 

One of the patients was a married 
woman of 29 who had been bedridden 
for 494 years. After four days of the 
cortisone treatment she got up and 
walked. At the end of a week she went 
on a shopping expedition. The response 
of the other 14 patients to cortisone 
treatment was equally astonishing. The 
hormone did not cure their arthritis. Dr. 
Hench and his associates explained, but 
it had a remarkably palliative effect upon 
their disease, similar to that which in¬ 
sulin has upon diabetes. 

ince arthritis has always been one of 
the most mysterious as well as the most 
common of maladies, the announcement 
from Mayo’s created a tremendous stir 
in medical circles. In some quarters the 
news was regarded as too good to be 
true, but during recent months further 
experiments with cortisone have sup¬ 
ported the claim that it is highly effective 
against arthritis. It also has given relief 
in cases of rheumatic fever, and both it 
and ACTH are now being tested in the 
treatment of a number of other diseases. 

At Johns Hopkins Hospital, five pa¬ 
tients suffering from acute asthma were 
recently given injections of ACTH after 
other drugs failed to relieve them. 
Within from one to eight days then- 
asthmatic symptoms disappeared. Three 
other patients who entered the hospital 
for sinus operations didn’t need surgery 
after receiving ACTH. Five others who 
were suffering from lupus erythematosus 
(a serious disease which causes skin 
lesions, arthritis of the joints, and heart 


involvements) also received dramatic 
relief from the hormone. 

Elsewhere, cortisone and ACTH are 
being used experimentally against hay 
fever, arteriosclerosis, mental illness, and 
cancer. Scientists of the Sloan-Kettering 
Institute and the Memorial Hospital in 
New York have announced that, in cer¬ 
tain cases, the hormones appear to be of 
value in temporarily arresting certain 
types of cancers, although neither drug 
has yet permanently stopped the growth 
of a cancer or saved the life of a single 

Cortisone and ACTH have become 
the most discussed and the most sought- 
after medicines on earth at the present 
time, but both have certain serious draw¬ 
backs. It has been found that grave 
nervous disorders sometimes result from 
heavy doses of the hormones and also a 
condition known as Cushing’s Syndrome, 
which is characterized by water retention 
in the body’s tissues, a moonlike face, 
increased blood pressure, and the growth 
of beards on the faces of women. 

These side effects may be overcome in 
tune, scientists told me, but a graver 
problem is that of a source of supply. 
Since only a minute amount of the ma¬ 
terials from which cortisone and ACTH 
are made is obtainable from one steer or 
hog, and since the chemical process of 
making them is enormously complex, 
there is barely enough of the stuff now 
available for limited experimental pur¬ 
poses and none at all for general therapy. 
The hormones cost $20 and upward for 
a single dose. If all the cattle and hogs 
in America were slaughtered tomorrow 



Extreme precautions are taken in manufacturing the new drugs. Here workers wear 
white clothes , masks , and goggles to prevent them from being severely burned by the 
ultraviolet lights, which keep the laboratory air completely sterilized 


they would not provide enough of the 
drugs to alleviate the illness of our 
7,000,000 arthritics. 

As a result of this situation, the world¬ 
wide treasure hunt I mentioned is going 
on to find new sources of the hormones 
or new ways of making them. The manu¬ 
facturers of the drugs alone are investing 
millions of dollars in this research. And 
there is hardly a drug company, medical 
school, or biochemical laboratory any¬ 
where in this country or abroad which is 
not working on some phase of the 
problem. 

Alfalfa seed, Mexican yams, and the 
skins of Japanese toads are just a few of 
the substances which are being investi¬ 
gated in the search for cortisone, and 
five different expeditions of scientists— 
three of them American, one English, 
and one Swiss—are now collecting speci¬ 
mens of a poisonous vine called the 
strophanthus plant in West Africa, in 
the hope that its seeds may provide a 
more abundant source of the precious 
hormone than cattle bile. 

Most of the scientists with whom 1 
talked, however, predicted that a prac¬ 
tical short cut to the supply problem 
would come through a more complete 
understandingof cortisone itself— knowl¬ 
edge which will make it possible for 
them to produce the hormone synthet¬ 
ically from raw chemicals, or perhaps 
from some plentiful starting material 
such as soybean oil or by-products of the 
paper industry. Penicillin, they recall, 
was just as scarce and expensive a few 
years ago as cortisone is today. The 
enormous demand for the drug made it 
plentiful and cheap, and the same thing, 
they told me, is sure to happen again in 
the case of the hormones. 

Almost as important as cortisone and 
ACTH sue several new members of the 
germ-killing family of drugs which sue 
csilled antibiotics. 

The most dramatic performer of these 
is probably aureomycin, which has been 
available to doctors for less than a year. 
Derived from a gold-colored mold in the 
laboratory, this drug may become the 
most practical weapon yet discovered 
against infectious diseases. Laboratory 
scientists told me that it not only knocks 
out most of the bacteria against which 
penicillin and streptomycin have hitherto 
been used, but also kills several smaller 
disease organisms called rickettsiae. 
These include the germs of so-called 
virus pneumonia. Rocky Mountain spot¬ 
ted fever, undulant fever, and typhus. 

This versatility does not mean that 
Aureomycin is an all-purpose remedy for 
infections, but I was told that it comes 
closer to being one than any other yet 
discovered, and has the added advantage 
of having no toxic effect upon human 
beings. This makes it of tremendous po¬ 
tential value to doctors. When a patient 
comes down with ( Continued on page 127) 






She had meant the letter to be a 
declaration of her undying devotion—not a searing 
humiliation that she could never forget 


I*9f YOU had not given me that hope 
chest, the summer I was fourteen, 
dearest Granny, I probably would have 
been married years ago, and to the wrong 
man. Or men. As it is. Miss Lydia 
Wheeler takes great pleasure in announc¬ 
ing her engagement to— No! I waited so 
long to find out his name that I think I'll 
make you wait, now. Because it was pri¬ 
marily the fault of the hope chest, 
Granny—make no mistake about that! 
—and it was you who gave it to me. 

I truly was beginning to think that I’d 
die an old maid. Not because twenty-two 
is so old to be still unmarried, but be¬ 
cause I had gotten this Thing—Complex, 
to you. Granny dear. Now that every¬ 
thing is all right, I want to tell you what 
I have never told a living soul, and even 
though everything is all, completely, ec¬ 
statically right. I'd still just as soon.you 
didn't tell anyone. 

The hope chest, you may remember, 
was sent to our Hendonport house in the 
summer of 1941. Chuck Peters brought 
it from the express-depot in his old yel- 

veranda. Mac was home from college, 
with no more idea than a rabbit that 
he’d be in the Navy by December, and 
he was playing tennis with Neal Barry 
when it arrived. 

Remember Neal? He lived, summers, 
in the big white house across from the 
Unitarian church, and I think he was the 
handsomest boy I ever saw. Blond, with 
laughing blue eyes and a tan like liquid 
shoe polish. He was Mac’s age, and all 


Mother called them to uncrate the 
chest, and I sat on the top step and ad¬ 
mired the muscles in Neal’s arms as he 
pried up the slats and he and Mac lifted 

Mac said, “What is it, anyway?” and 
Mother said, “It’s for Cricket.” (I was 
twenty before I finally got rid of that 
nickname.) “It’s a hope chest, from 
Granny,” said Mother. 

Neal looked down at me with those 
exciting blue eyes and grinned and asked, 
“Do you hope to get married. Cricket?” 

Granny, it was like being struck by 
lightning. I don’t remember what I said. 
I’m sure I didn't say what I was thinking, 
which was: “I hope to get married to 

He kept on looking at me for a mo¬ 
ment, and then it was lightning striking 
twice in the same place, because he 
turned to Mother and said, “Mrs. 
Wheeler, may I take Cricket to the 
yacht-club dance, next Saturday?” 

Mother laughed and said, “Come 
back and ask again, in a couple of years, 
Neal.” 

“I’ll do that,” said Neal. He made a 
little waving salute in my direction. “It’s 
a date. Cricket. August, 1943.” 

Granny, I can describe to a freckle 
how I looked, at fourteen, because I 
reeled upstairs and examined myself 
minutely in Mother’s long mirror. You 
see, I wasn’t looking at myself. I was 
looking at the girl Neal Barry had just 
asked to a dance. She was a stranger to 
me, and obviously pretty attractive. I 


was blond, of course, much blonder than 
I am today, and my hair was one of those 
wind-blown, too curly creations because 
I’d prevailed upon Mother to let me 
have a permanent that spring. I weighed 
a good twenty pounds more than I do 
now, quite a plump little pigeon. The 
fact that my date wasn't for two years 
didn’t depress me a bit. Two years 
seemed nothing to wait for a date with 
Neal Barry. 

That winter I hemmed two dish towels 
and placed them tenderly in my hope 
chest. When I looked at them, lying 
there, I could see myself in a ruffled apron 
cooking Neal’s dinner and Neal coming 
home from the office and kissing me. I 
got my penknife and carved his initials, 
very small, in an inconspicuous corner 
of the chest. N.B. My love, my future 
husband. I was considerably better at 
carving than hemming, by the way. . . . 

I didn’t have to wait two years. The 
next July, when we were back in Hen¬ 
donport, Mac and Neal, both ensigns, 
came home on their last leave. And Neal 
asked Mother again. 

“I wouldn’t want to stand Cricket up 
on our date for ’43,” he told her. “ How’s 
about letting her step out once, this 
summer?” 

Even Mother could not say No to Neal 
Barry in uniform. 

There’s a lot of nonsense about a girl’s 
first date and a girl’s first kiss, but this 
wasn’t nonsense. Mother couldn’t have 
been more understanding. She let me 
pick out a new dress without a murmur, 
though I must have looked like a kid 
dressed up for Halloween in it. She even 
let me wear earrings. I was fifteen and 
Neal was twenty, and, from where I sit 
now, I’d say we were both very young 
for our respective ages. The whole eve¬ 
ning was wonderful, the music, the uni¬ 
forms, the almost unbearable awareness 
of the girls that their partners were off 
for the war. 

Neal brought me home when he’d 
promised Mother, but he hadn’t prom¬ 
ised not to kiss me good night. 

Oh, Granny! I floated up to my room. 
If I’d had to speak to Mother, have any¬ 
thing remind me, then, that my life was 
ever going to return to its usual channels, 
I think I’d have died. I sat for a long 
time and looked unseeingly at myself in 
the mirror. I was loved; I was fairest 
among women. (I’d read the Song of 
Solomon that (Continued on page 123) 




can save 


Secretary of State Acheson recently made it clear that we 
must start trading with other nations along a two-way street. 
At present we are sending abroad six hillion more dollars’ 
worth of goods each year than we are importing. Under the 
Marshall Plan we are giving away billions of dollars’ worth of 
goods. American taxpayers and consumers will continue to 


billion a year.” In other words, foreign 
nations could sell us $1,000,000,000 
more of their goods, and consequently 
would have $1,000,000,000 more with 
which to pay us for the goods we now 
give them free under the Marshall Plan. 




Although our government, mostly 
through the reduction of tariffs under 
the reciprocal trade agreements, has 


pay through the nose unless foreign nations are enabled 
to help themselves. As this article shows, our antiquated tariff 
laws restricting imports discourage efforts to repay. 

If this sort of traffic on a one-way street is allowed to go 
on indefinitely somebody is bound to get pinched. And 
it probably will be you 




plicated and out-of-date customs laws, 
passed in 1930, remain on the books. In 
1930, the depression was upon us and 
the backers of the Hawley-Smoot tariff 
law convinced Congress that the best 
way to bring back prosperity was to keep 
foreign goods out of the United States; 
to apply such high duties and to lay 
down such complicated regulations that 
foreigners couldn’t compete very suc¬ 
cessfully in American markets. 

Today economic conditions are com¬ 
pletely reversed. We have high employ- 


■gfuPPOSE you have a friend who 
|B| lives on the other side of town, 
who has had hard times. Although you 
are deep in debt yourself, you are help¬ 
ing to support him because he is the kind 
of friend you may need some time. He 
raises chickens and offers to deliver eggs 
that you can use, and sell for him. With 
the money he gets for the eggs he can 
reduce his debt to you. 

Suppose you say, kindly, “That’s fine, 
George. I want to do everything possible 


to encourage you to pay me back and to 
become self-supporting, but when you 
deliver the eggs to me you must bring 
them in a wheelbarrow and deliver them 
at 4 a.m. on a moonlight night. Instead 
of pushing the wheelbarrow down the 
main highway you must—while singing 
lustily You Made Me Love You, 1 Didn't 
Wanna Do It—go on that old, almost 
impassable dirt road, an extra eight miles 
up and down hill, fording a couple of 
streams on your merry way. It will be 
nice to see you, George. Come often.” 

Anybody who, for no good reason 
whatsoever, would so discourage a friend 
who wants to pay on a debt, would be a 


fathead, of course. 

Yet that, roughly, is what the U.S. 
Government is doing to foreign nations. 
In trying to help them get on their feet, 
we are giving them free nearly $5,000,- 
000,000 worth of farm and manufac¬ 
tured goods. Yet when they try to sell us 






a Billion Dollars 









Gumbo Parmalee firmly believed a woman s place 
was in the home—her own home, not his 
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W HEN the doctor had left the house 
on his morning rounds. Gumbo 
Parmalee straightened the kitchen. He 
gave the ancient linoleum a few vague 
slaps with a broom and laid the break¬ 
fast dishes on the pantry floor, covering 
them with an old gunny sack. This pro¬ 
motion from handyman to housekeeper 
—and the wonderful vacuum left by Miss 
Bates, his predecessor—was almost too 
good to be true. After a bit, he took up 
his willow basket and started down the 
lane to the village. 

All about him the wooded Tennessee 
hills boiled into the sky, brazen and hot, 
and the cupped air was sultry with dust. 
Across the lane from the doctor’s hen¬ 
house was Miss Bates’s white picket 

Miss Bates was leaning on her gate, 
waiting for him. Always, now, she 
seemed to be waiting for him. A big 
woman, sly and ruthless, hard as nails, 
with eyes like little pine knots. 

“ ’ Morning, Mr. Parmalee,” she said. 
“Have you took care of your breakfast 
dishes?” 

Mr. Parmalee came to a dignified halt. 
“They've been took care of, Miss Bates, 
and put away.” 

“Today is cherry-pie day. Has the 
doctor been getting his Wednesday 
cherry pie?” 

“He has, Miss Bates.” 

She looked startled. “And his Satur¬ 
day hog jowl and beans?” 

“He has, Miss Bates.” 

It stunned her. “He used to be at me 
all the time, hammer and tongs, about 
his food. Nothing but the best would 
satisfy him.” 

"That’s what I give him. Miss Bates. 
Nothing but the best.” 

She shook her head in mock sympathy. 
She knew he was a hillman born and 
bred, knew his traditional background 
and ingrained principles. The subtlety 
she attempted to convey was that he was 
degrading himself with woman’s work. 
He said heartily, “I never knowed 











housekeeping could be so pleasurable! ” 

She leaned over intimately and grabbed 
the bib of Mr. Parmalee’s overalls. The 
sickening sweet smell of her stiff-starched 
apron enveloped him. “Fired jest be¬ 
cause of some little ole misunderstand- 

Fired, Mr. Parmalee reflected, because 
she was such a busybody. Because she 
was impossible to live with, because 
she scolded the doctor himself and in¬ 
sulted his patients. 

“Throwed out on my ear,” she said. 

Mr. Parmalee disengaged himself and 
picked up his basket. 

Halfway down the lane he heard her 
yelling at him, yelling at his back. “I 
should be over there right now. In that 


big house, a-waitin’ on him body and 
soul, hand and foot. I love him like he 
was my first-born!” 

First-born, Mr. Parmalee thought an¬ 
grily. Dr. Tom was at least her age. In 
the middle fifties. 

A footpath branched from the lane to 
the village, and, as Mr. Parmalee took 
it, fragments of the old days, ended a 
brief six weeks ago, popped into his mind. 
Miss Bates bellowing at him, shrieking 
at him, screaming at the doctor. Miss 
Bates taking home, furtively, the duck 
livers out of the gravy, the loin from 
pork roasts, even the spare change from 
the doctor’s vests. Sucking up anything 
that wouldn’t be missed, and all the time 
shouting and howling complaints. 


The very memory of those days gave 
Mr. Parmalee the horrors. 

The big house was paradise now. Just 
a couple of bachelors. Dr. Tom Imlay 
and Gumbo Parmalee. 

There were only two flies in the oint¬ 
ment : Prince, the doctor’s rooster, and 
the embarrassing fact that Mr. Parmalee 

Main Street had two false-fronted gen¬ 
eral stores, a cement-block garage, a yel¬ 
low frame bank, and a dusty thumbnail 
high school. Dogs lay in the hot shade 
of the doorways. Mr. Parmalee entered 
the cool dimness of Rush Haverstick’s 
general store and laid his basket on the 

Rush said, “Howdy, Gumbo.” 

And Mr. Parmalee answered, “Howdy, 

They then lapsed into silence and 
stared at each other. They were old and 
close friends and this silent locking-of- 
eyes mind reading gave them a great deal 
of pleasure. 

After a bit, Mr. Haverstick cleared his 
throat. “ See you got a bandaged thumb. 
Old Prince been working on you again?” 

Mr. Parmalee nodded, and smiled 

They went back to silence and the 
pleasure of staring each other in the eye. 

“Well, I got to be getting on,” Mr. 
Parmalee declared at length. He took a 
list from his pocket and read it aloud: 
“A hatchet and roofing nails. A sixteen 
size pink rayon ladies’ slip. Enough red 
oilcloth to cover a baby’s cradle. And 
four pocketknives.” 

The storekeeper placed the articles in 
the basket. 

“Same way,” Mr. Parmalee said. 
“Charge ’em to the doctor. Clump ’em 
together and enter ’em as sundries.” 

With a jerk of the chin they bid each 
other farewell, and Mr. Parmalee stepped 
out into the dusty street. 

There was no sign of life along the hot 
sidewalk. Mr. Parmalee went west to the 
schoolhouse, circled to the rear, passed 
through an old cemetery, crossed a foot¬ 
bridge, and came out into a small grassy 
clearing flanked with osage and wild 
grape. In the center was the wreckage of 
an abandoned sawmill, and a few feet 
away was an incredibly ancient car. An 
incredibly ancient man, bearded and in 
homemade overalls, sat on the crumpled 
running board sifting the sun-warmed 
sawdust with his bare feet as a child 
plays with sand. 

As Mr. Parmalee came forward the old 
man put his jaws into action; finally 
words emerged through his snuff-stained 
lips. He said, “Howdy, grandboy.” 

Mr. Parmalee laid his basket on the 
running board, ‘“Morning, Grand- 
pappy,” he said. His voice was solicitous 
and deferential. “How’s all my kin at 
Panther Ridge?” 

“If you want to know, come out and 








see,” the old man said curtly. “I ; 
here to chitchat.” 

He got laboriously to his feet, 
packed Mr. Parmalee’s basket into the 
back of his car, checking 
aloud as he did so. This done to his sat¬ 
isfaction, he refilled Mr. Parmalee's bas¬ 
ket from a basket of his own. One by 
one, he stowed away eight quart glass 
jars filled with home-canned food. 

“Here's your cherries fer yore cherry 
pie,” he said. “That-there's yore home- 
canned hog jowl, and them’s yore beans. 
That fixes up Wednesday and Saturday. 
This is ours, an’ it's mighty fine. Now, 
here's some tomato preserves. Cousin 
Sarah put them up, and I won’t say yes 
nor no about ’em. But that’s a chance 
yo’re taking, son. The canned beef is 
from Aunt Johnny Lee and is as stringy 
as a hank o’ fishin’ line, but that jar o’ 
sausage, also from Aunt Johnny Lee, 
winned fust ribbon at the Panther Ridge 
food show.” 

The old man leered. “Some of it’s 
passable, some of it’s wonnerful, and 
some of it would strangle a bam rat. But 
we’re a-givin’ you what yo’re asking fer. 
All of it's home-cooking.” 

The oldster produced a penciled list. 

“That’s for next week. Cousin Sarah 
wants two pair o' fancy stockings, size 
ten. Uncle Reedy is fixin’ to drain the 
spring out’n his south field and wants 
some drain tile—” 

“J don’t think I can get drain 
tile—” Mr. Parmalee looked worried. 

“ Shore, you kin. You live in town, 
don’t you? See you next week.” He 
hopped into the front seat, the car 
roared, he backed, swiveled, backed 
once more, and was off through the 
weeds and osage to the highway 

During the long reaches of the af¬ 
ternoon, when there was nothing else 
to do. Gumbo Parmalee washed the 
breakfast and lunch dishes. Just be¬ 
fore supper he got out his box of 
pie mix and made the pie. Dr. 

Imlay preferred his cherry pie 
cold, but Mr. Parmalee al¬ 
ways made it at the last mo¬ 
ment and served it hot—as an , 

indirect guarantee that it was 


an understatement. No bull was i 
treacherous nor a starving wolf i 
vicious. Like a maniac, a mean roi 
would attack at the slightest whim, and 


of chiekenwire—was very proud of him. 
Mr. Parmalee saw Prince daily, and 
battled with him daily. 

In the old days. Miss Bates had fed 


contents would attack anything. Anything that Prince, and battled him, and Mr. Parma- 


moved: a dog, a man, a child, even a 
piece of wrapping paper rolling in the 
wind. Prince was a mean one and Mr. 
Parmalee lived in mortal fear of him. 
Dr. Imlay, who saw Prince scarcely once 
a week—and always through the mesh 


Twilight was darkening into 
night when Mr. Parmalee fed 
the chickens. 

It was a late hour but Mr. 
Parmalee invariably selected 
it with the vain hope that 
Prince, the doctor’s giant 
Black Minorca rooster, might 
have deserted his flock and 
retired early. 

Occasionally there appears 
among the great brotherhood 
of roosters what Mr. Parma¬ 
lee and his friends called 
simply “a mean one.” This, 
as Mr. Parmalee realized, was 



lee secretly believed that it 
cessant tirades against the fowl, and her 
muttered threats against it, that had 
added to her general unpleasantness and 
eventually touched off the spark that 
caused Dr. Imlay to dismiss her. 

Tonight, as he opened the chicken-run 
gate and stepped inside. Prince cata¬ 
pulted at him from the shadows. A 
great, violent bundle, composed of stiff 
feathers, hard beak, and powerful, 
threshing spurs. High in the air Prince 
came tonight, beating and striking at 
Mr. Parmalee’s chest and throat. Wildly 
Mr. Parmalee scattered his feed and 
withdrew. 

As he locked the gate he discovered 
his face was bleeding. The mirror in the 
kitchen told him that his cheek was cut 
to the bone. Foggy with anger and 
throwing caution to the wind, he de¬ 
cided, himself, to take the matter up 
with the doctor. He walked down the 
hall to the doctor’s study, knocked on 
the door and entered. 

Dr. Imlay sat in his undershirt be¬ 
fore a fine old buhl table, relaxing 
with his arrowhead collection. The 
walls of the study were covered 
with glassed-in cases of broken 
Indian relics, smashed pottery, 
jawbones, unclassified flints, junk, 
which he had assiduously accumu¬ 
lated from his farmer friends since 
boyhood. The very sight of it would 
have given an archaeologist nausea, 
but Dr. Imlay, with collector’s zeal, 
was under the impression it was 
priceless. Everywhere were neat, small 
signs which said: Hands Off! Irre¬ 
placeable! Do Not Touch! Rare Speci- 

Tonight, as usual, the doctor was 
dog-tired. He was a bulbous little man 
with roiled blue eyes and uncut white 
hair which blossomed in ringlets behind 
his rosy ears. His general absent-mind¬ 
edness and conversational contradic¬ 
tions caused the straight-thinking Mr. 
Parmalee a great deal of confusion. 
As Mr. Parmalee entered. Dr. 
Imlay said breezily, “I’ve been 
thinking about you. Gumbo. 
Come in and sit down. You’re 
fired.” 

Prince was forgotten. The cut 
on his cheek was forgotten. 
Mr. Parmalee staggered into a 
chair. “Did you say fired?” 

“Here’s the situation,” Dr. 
Imlay explained. “You won’t 
do. You’re not the right sex. 
You're not a female.” Dr. Im¬ 
lay chuckled. “I’ve got you 
there, haven’t I?” 

Mr. Parmalee, who had a hill- 
man’s love for debate, thought 














Big chiefs of The People: Vice-Chairman Zhealy Tso and Chairman Sam Akeah 
of the supreme Navajo Tribal Council. They represent 65,000 Indians 


We call them “original Americans.” But are we cheating them and 
denying them their rights as full-fledged American citizens ? . . . 
Our reporter traveled thousands of miles to meet the redskins 
face to face, and to bring you this startling answer 


tBY, it was cold outside! The 
J Winds Which Hold Up The World 
' ‘ it of the Place Of The Great 
Snakes and screeched through the ice¬ 
fingered pinnacles of the Six Sacred 
Mountains, pelting sleet against this one- 
room cabin in the settlement of Shiprock, 
northwestern New Mexico. This was 
Navajo country, the fabulous mile-high 
Land Of The Sky, and this tiny building 
hugging the frozen earth of a bare 
plateau was headquarters of the supreme 
Navajo Tribal Council. 

Inside, I sat across a scarred pine table 
from a bulky, brown, square-jawed man 
in store clothes and a silver-banded som¬ 
brero worn ballooned on top in the 


it/ J)on flddy 


Indian way. Thick horn-rimmed spec¬ 
tacles crusted with gold magnified his 
moody eyes, and a heavy silver-and- 
turquoise bracelet on one wrist comple¬ 
mented a handsome strap watch on the 

He was Sam Akeah, chairman of the 
tribal council, and thus great chief of the 
65,000 Navajos who proudly call them¬ 
selves The People. He was the spokesman 
for human beings who were reportedly 
dying of hunger and pestilence. I had 
come a far piece to find him. 


On just such a wintry day almost a year 
earlier there had been twin headlines in 
the nation’s newspapers. One reported 
another multimillion-dollar appropria¬ 
tion to feed and clothe the peoples of 
Europe. The other reported American 
citizens, American Indians, starving and 
freezing on our own western plains. 

We all knew about conditions in Eu¬ 
rope; every bleeding heart with two 
fingers and a typewriter had chronicled 
the plight of people, some of whom, only 
four years earlier, had been trying their 



best to annihilate us. Bat what did we 
Americans know about our own coun¬ 
trymen, the Indians, with whom we had 
lived at peace for two generations and 
whom we had promised to protect in 
payment for the expropriation of their 
continent? Nothing. Almost literally, 
nothing. 

That morning, the Editor of The 
American Magazine assigned me to go 
out and get the facts about the Indians. 
It was a long, confusing trail—from the 
cloistered aloofness of the Washington 
bureaucracies to the steaming jungles of 
the Florida Seminoles to the big-tim¬ 
bered valleys of the Oregon Klamaths, 
through more than half the states and 
fully a third of the remaining 96 tribes. 

I talked with rich Indians and poor 
Indians, educated Indians and illiterate 
Indians, and with scores of the white 
men who supervise them. I learned as¬ 
tonishing truths and obtained an entirely 
new conception of “the Indian problem,” 
which really isn’t one problem, but hun¬ 
dreds of problems. 

Now the trail had doubled back to this 
sleet-battered cabin on the rock-ribbed 
backbone of the continent and the most 
publicized and controversial of all the 
tribes, the Navajos. 

I said to Sam Akeah, “Chief, we are 
told that Navajos are starving to death. 
Is this true?” 


He said, in his heavy voice, staring at 
my forehead because it is impolite to 
look into the eyes of one to whom you 
speak, “It is not true. My people share 
what they have. When one has no food, 
he is welcome to eat in the hogan of his 
neighbor. Many are hungry, but no one 
dies of starvation.” 

I asked, “Is there plenty for all The 

He replied enigmatically, “What is 
plenty? Is it plenty that a working man 
tastes meat twice a month, or that a child 
makes a meal of pinon nuts and sucks 
the hide of a dead sheep?” 

I said, “How did your people become 
so poor? You say you had 1,500,000 
sheep a few years ago. Now you say you 
have only 500,000. What happened to a 
million sheep?” 

StM Akeah took off his gaudy spec¬ 
tacles and rubbed his eyes with huge 
hands. He said without emotion, "The 
Government ordered us to get rid of 
them. They said the grass would not sup¬ 
port them in time of drought. It was 
something they called the range conser¬ 
vation program. This seemed strange to 
us, for my people have pastures no white 
man has seen. But we had no voice, no 
choice. We had to comply or be arrested. 
So today we do not have enough sheep 
to keep us from hunger. That is how it is.” 


I said, “Give me a case history, Chief. 
You were one of those who had sheep. 
Tell me what happened to you.” 

He deliberated a long time, and it was 
very quiet except for the moaning of the 
wind in the eaves and the rattle of the 
sleet, like elfin drumfire, on the frosted 
windows. Then he said: 

“To understand about the sheep, you 
must begin with the horses. My people 
had many horses. In 1931, without warn¬ 
ing, the Government ordered us to sell 
all our old horses. In District 12 of the 
reservation, where I live, we were or¬ 
dered to get rid of 1,084 horses by a cer¬ 
tain day or be arrested. It was the same 
in all 18 land-management districts of 
the reservation. We were not told why 
we must do this thing. We were only told 
that this was the order. 

“ So we sold these old horses— the wise 
old horses which knew how to work— 
for whatever we could get for them. In 
many cases we received only the value of 
their hides. Some of these old horses 
were taken into a canyon and shot, and 
their bones are still there. Then the win¬ 
ter came, and the young horses, the ones 
we were permitted to keep, could not 
stand up to the work. So they died. That 
is how it was.” 

He cleared his throat and wiped his 
lips with a handkerchief. 

Then he (Continued on page 86) 
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She would sacrifice anything to 
his memory—even her husband 
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JHEY were eight days married. 

_] Dinner was alfresco; the inn was 

pink-shuttered; every lavish vine in 
Florida laced the courtyard wall, and 
gaudy birds quacked in white cages. 

Carla was saying, “Oh, it’s beautiful, 
it’s perfect, Ken,” when the waiter came 
with the telegram. 

Ken took it wonderingly. “Telegrams 
on a honeymoon?” he said. And then 
something happened to his face. 

He was very gentle, very quick: “Carla 
—your father—Carla, come upstairs, 
darling.” 

So she heard that Vin was dead. 

“He had no pain,” Ken said, again 
and again. “His heart just—stopped. He 
was reading the morning mail, quite 
peacefully, when it happened. You must 
make yourself remember that.” . . . 

It was bright fall in the North. When 
they came home from the services, from 
the crowds and the organ-wail, the after¬ 
noon was living gold. But Vin, who had 
loved such days—who had loved all days 
—was dead. 

The cook brought sandwiches and 
coffee to the downstairs study. They 
grouped there, silently, with the puzzled 
air of bereavement, not knowing what 
was expected of them—Uncle Douglas, 
Ken, Carla, and the widow. 

“Mother looks dreadful in black,” 
Carla thought irrelevantly. The plump, 
pink little face, the small, dainty bones 
of her generation were accustomed to 
the dowdy-pretty pastels she always 
wore. “I wonder what she will do now?” 
Carla thought. Doris Mallow had been 
Vin’s satellite, had been nothing without 
Vin. She would have no friends of her 
own to fill the great house, only a 


Ken 


We 


“ I think I’ll lie down a while,” Mother 
said now in her soft little voice, almost 
as if she was asking permission. 

She went out, and the silence con¬ 
tinued. The coffee burned bitterly in 
Carla’s dry mouth. Through the open 
door she could see across the hall into 
the drawing-room that fronted on the 
bay. Everywhere were the flowers Vin 
demanded, clustered and fat in bowls, or 
tall and feathered against nested green. 
In the middle distance photographs con¬ 
fronted her, framed on tables in silver, in 
leather, in glass: the faces of musicians, 
governors, generals. For Vin, they said, 
in delicate or crabbed inscriptions: For 
my good friend. Senator Vincent Mallow. 
For Vin, in Memory of Paris —or Lon¬ 
don, or Rio de Janeiro. 

Then Vin himself; in tweeds with two 
English setters; on the steps of the 
Senate Office Building; in a frog-fas¬ 
tened opera cape worn casually as 
another man might wear a raincoat. And 
at last the wing chair where she could 
imagine him again, vivid, lean, and dark, 
as she was, with his charming smile and 
the cigarette flourished in its holder. She 
twisted her head in an agony of loss. 

The telephone rang. “ Reporters again? ” 
Douglas said, taking the receiver. “Oh, 
yes,” he said. “I see. . . . No, I’m the 
Senator’s stepbrother. ... I’ll do what 
I can for you. Some time next week.” 

He hung up. “That magazine fellow. 
He’s halfway through the article on Vin. 
Wanted to know whether I could help 


“Vin had a full life, anyway, 
said. “Politics, the arts, travel, and 
metal works. Incredible.” 

“He knew everybody,” Carla i 
“He could do everything. All the 
and charm of this house are his. 
didn’t even need the decorators.” 

“I wish I’d known him longer.” 

The silence fell again. So much to r< 
member.... Then, when Carla spoke. 


“I remember Nino Curd reading his 
lyrics at the fireplace. Nobody knew him 
then. He was so thin—I think he was 
hungry. And I remember the night 
Kerdichev played his Prelude in C Sharp. 
We were the first to hear it. There was 
such life here! Why did it have to end?” 

“After a while,” Ken said, “you will 
be able to think how lucky you were to 
have had it at all.” 

“They say you take for granted what 
you’ve always known, but I never have. 
I came down to breakfast one morning 
and there was a man at the table. He was 
the new governor—Vin had brought him 
home late the night before. The house 
was always full. Vin never gave notice 
beforehand, either. The servants were 
always threatening to leave. Then 
Mother’d have to soothe them. I can 
see her in her bathrobe tearing down the 
backstairs to the pantry—” 

Douglas rose abruptly. “I was going 
to spade my gladiolus bed this week, and 
today’s as good a day as any for it.” 

“Today?” Carla said. 

“Why not? Vin wouldn’t mind. He be¬ 
lieved in gardens.” 

“A sound belief, too,” Ken said. “In¬ 
cidentally, Douglas, we’re both awfully 
glad you’re down the road. I know Car¬ 
la’s worrying about her mother being 

“I’ll do my best for Doris,” Douglas 
said seriously. 

You could depend on him, Carla ad¬ 
mitted. That was in his face, the good, 
middle-aged face, the level, thoughtful 
eyes. Vin must have known what he was 
doing when he’d put Douglas in the head 
office. And he certainly would be good 
for Mother; they’d putter in their re¬ 
spective flower patches, she’d tell him 
about her varied preserves, and they’d 
have nice, dull evenings together. A curi¬ 
ous pair to have been in Vin Mallow’s 
family, his wife, his brother— 

“Carla,” Ken said when Douglas had 
gone, “go up and rest. You haven’t slept 
properly since Tuesday.” 

around.” 

They stepped out through the French 
doors. The water breeze lifted the hair 
from Carla’s neck with the first sharpen¬ 
ing sting of fall. The grass was unbeliev¬ 
ably green. And in the crescent of the 
bay, the water sparkled. 

Ken said softly, “There couldn’t be 
anything on earth more beautiful.” 




“No,” she answered, her voice break¬ 
ing on the sound. 

“I remember the first time I came up 
that driveway. I was completely intimi¬ 
dated. I wasn’t used to calling on girls 
who lived like this.” He laughed. 

Carla turned to him, raising her hand 
to his face. “But / didn’t scare you, did 
I?” 

“No. Only the way I felt about you, 
and sometimes that still scares me. You 
can’t know.” 

“But I can. Because it’s the same for 


They walked half a mile past lawns 
into wild fields along the beach, and still 
they were on Mallow property. Then, at 
the boundary, stood Vin’s “cottage,” 
gray-weathered, with its turquoise door 
locked, guarding the piano, the favorite 
pictures and books. 

Ken stood regarding it. “If I weren’t 
a lawyer,” he said, “I’d like to build. 
The fellow who did this knew what he 
was doing. It’s got that feel—the pitch 
of the roof, the overhang, mathemati¬ 
cally just right.” 

“Gregory & Burroughs designed it,” 
Carla said. 

“Ah, no wonder, then.” 

“ Vin always used to say it would be a 
perfect bride’s house,” Carla ventured. 
“It’s all equipped, you know. Stainless- 
steel kitchen and all.” 

“Shall we sit a little?” Ken said. 

He took a cigarette and lighted Carla’s. 
A flock of land birds made a long, lazy 
turning and beat southward to the infi- 

Carla thought, “The world so wide, 
and so little to hold to.” And picking the 
moss from between two rocks, she crum¬ 
bled a dry, warm pinch of earth. This 
earth. This piece of sky. All her memo¬ 
ries here; her own place on the rootless 
planet— Hadn’t some poet or other 
called it that? 

Suddenly she spoke into the quiet: 
“Ken, I want to stay in the cottage. We 
could be so happy here, we would have 
everything.” 

He looked at her, not comprehending. 
“For good? Live here?” 

“Yes,” she said. “Yes, it would be 
wonderful; it would mean so much." 

Now he was astonished. “But, Carla! 
There’s the little matter of my law prac¬ 
tice in Maryland. You’ve not forgotten?" 

“Uncle Douglas knows so many peo¬ 
ple. Or any of Vin’s friends would be 
glad to do something for you, get you 
into some New York firm, or even find 
contacts for an office of your own here in 
town. There are so many possibilities.” 

“Oh, no, Carla,” Ken said quickly, 
strangely. “Oh, no. I wouldn’t want 
that.” 

“Why not? You could make a lot 
more money.” 

“That isn't precisely my idea.” 

“Ken,” she said then, “Ken, please 


understand. This isn’t just a place; it’s 
part of me." 

She thought, “I could do so much for 
him here. The security and warmth. The 
richness of my parents’ life. All re-cre¬ 
ated for Ken. This house a talisman, a 
good augury.” 

“Oh,” she cried, “if you stayed here 
even a little while you’d be part of it, too! 
I know you, and I know you would.” 

“If you knew me,” he said stolidly, 
“you’d know you’re asking the impos¬ 
sible.” 

But it was impossible for her to leave. 
To go away to a strange place, among 
strangers, now. 

As though Carla’s thoughts were vis¬ 
ible, Ken said, “You knew when you 
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married me you’d have to leave here.” 

“But I didn’t know what was going to 
happen a few days afterward.” 

He said quietly, “Of course, it’s ter¬ 
rible; of course, this is the worst day 
you’ve ever had, and especially cruel that 
it had to come when we were just begin¬ 
ning our new life. I want things to be 
easy for you. Only, it wouldn’t make 
sense for me to lie simply to spare you. 
We’re going back to Maryland, Carla.” 

“I can't, l can’t," she thought, in pain. 

“And if I won’t go?” she said. It was 
a wild thing to say, but it said itself. 

“If you what?” 

She did not answer, and Ken said, 
“Quite a remark for a bride. Quite. I 
think I’ll pretend I didn’t hear it.” 


They had begun to walk back. “The 
first thing I ever asked of you,” Carla 
said bitterly. 

“Why didn’t you ask for my right 
eye?” 

“I hate cheap, melodramatic talk.” 

“All right, it was melodramatic. But 
it wasn’t cheap; it was true. Asking me 
to throw away everything I’ve worked 
for to gratify your whim.” 

“ My whim? What deep understanding 
you have! I’m really moved by it.” 

So it went. Sharper and more danger¬ 
ously sharp, all the way to the house and 
to their room, to the lacquered beds 
which had been Carla’s since childhood. 
At last, in the darkness, exhausted si¬ 
lence. And, very late, sleep. 

Their first quarrel. And not two weeks 
before it they had stood together in the 
radiant church. . . . 

They made up, of course, although not 
easily, for it was not in either of them to 
be humbled. When, in the morning, Ken 
came to Carla with all the wonder and 
marvel of their beginning together, so 
that the hurt was covered, it was still not 
entirely covered. 

“Darling,” he said. “I’m so ashamed. 
Yesterday, of all days, to have talked 

For a jubilant moment Carla thought, 

stay at Mallow Hill.” 

But he only said, “Won’t you be 
happy, Carla? You’ll make a home in 
Pawling. After a while you’ll forget all 
this—” 

She thought, “lam yours; I love you, 
and I will do my best for you,.but I shall 
never forget.” 

“If it’s your mother you’re concerned 
over,” Ken said, “we could have her 

Carla thought gratefully, “He is so 
good. No man wanted a mother-in-law 
in his house, yet Ken had made the offer, 
and he had meant it.” 

“No,” she said, “no, darling. Mother’s 
got Mallow Hill. It’s a part of all of us 
who’ve lived here. And, anyway. Mother 
and I have never been very close. Just 
two awfully different people. That 
wouldn’t be a solution.” 

“Your mother is a remarkable 
woman,” Ken said then. 

She would have thought he was being 
ironic, if irony had been in him, but it 
was not, and she replied, “Remarkable? 
Sweet, yes. And kind, of course. But 
hardly remarkable.” 

She had spoken the small disparage¬ 
ment with fondness, yet Ken looked 
curiously disapproving. “The sweetness 
and kindness are just what I find re¬ 
markable.” 

“Well, I’m glad,” Carla said vaguely, 
not understanding his persistence. And 
she thought how odd it was that Ken 
should like her mother, when she had 
been the one—although Ken did not 




know it—who had been reluctant about 
the marriage, heaven only knew why. 
Doris Mallow was a reticent person, and 
Carla hadn't been able to get at any rea¬ 
son other than a vague, “Why hurry it 
so, why not wait a little?”—which was 
no reason at all. . . . 

By midmorning they were packed and 
ready. Doris was downstairs to see them 
off, her face quiet above the gray woolen 
collar. 

Apparently, then, she didn’t intend to 
continue in mourning. Of course, Carla 
thought, rating and ranting were no 
proof of anything, yet somehow she felt 
that Doris was not as much affected by 
Vin’s death as she was, herself. Some 
people’s nerve ends were more immune 
to stimuli, that was all. 

“I’d put the top down if I were you,” 
Doris said cheerfully. “There won’t be 
much more sun like this till spring.” 

They kissed, quite calmly, and Ken 
admonished, “Now, get some rest, and 
when you feel like it, come visit us.” 

He started the car; they rolled down 
the drive, past the startle-white of asters 
against green, past the dark, fern-rimmed 
pool and the rabbit hutch. “There were 
fat, gray rabbits here when I was a little 
girl. I fed them spinach,” Carla said. 

She sat back quietly; the car went 
through the great gates and onto the 


highway. Mallow Hill was gone. They 
passed Douglas’s stone cottage, the club, 
where she’d had her first party, her first 
angelic French dress. Patsy’s Clam Bar, 
where she went after the movies. All her 
young life . . . 

“Sleepy?” Ken asked. 

“A little.” 

“ Put your head on my shoulder, then.” 

Carla obeyed. But she was not sleepy; 
her memory was wide awake. So many 
things to remember, now when she was 
saying good-by to everything. All the 
good days at Mallow Hill, birthdays, the 
sailboat, week ends home from boarding 
school. And bad days, too. 

The time she had come close to dying. 
She thought of that. Of Mother and 
Douglas speeding her to New York in 
the middle of the night. It had been a 
holiday and the surgeon they wanted had 
been away. So they had called Vin by 
long distance and, although he had been 
on a very important political week end, 
unable to get to her, he’d moved heaven 
and earth by telephone. He’d routed the 
surgeon from his fishing camp, got spe¬ 
cial nurses, two to a shift, the best suite 
in the hospital. Vin knew everyone, 
could do anything. 

Then Mother and Uncle Douglas had 
sat there for three whole days, Mother 


not leaving to sleep until the doctor 
commanded her. But no one had been 
able to rouse Carla even to a smile. Until 
Vin had come. 

That was the fourth day, and life had 
come rushing back with him. He’d car¬ 
ried orchids, an incredible basket of 
them, so that the nurses on the floor had 
come to marvel, and real-lace bed jack¬ 
ets, perfume. All with that lavishness, 
that joy. 

Old, forgotten things. The first heart¬ 
break, so childish now, so tragic then. 
She had been fifteen and a boy she had 
been crazy about had taken her to a 
dance. But he had left her there for 
another girl, and Carla had gone home 
alone in a taxi at one in the morning. 

All the rest of the night her mother, 
who had heard her come in, had sat in 
the room while Carla wept, uncomforted. 
Doris never knew what to say. She’d 
brought cocoa and a sandwich, had hung 
the pathetic party dress away, and sat 
again quietly until Carla had fallen asleep. 

But when Vin heard about it in the 
morning he had only laughed, and Carla, 
feeling somewhat better after her rest, 
had laughed with him. 

“Tell me, do any of your friends have 
fur coats?” he had asked, and when she 
had answered that they were too young, 
he’d said, (Continued on page 115) 









1975-2000: Cold 


We are heading back to 


Frilly 

tend to be more quarrelsome, more sus¬ 
ceptible to despots, more inclined to 
sensual pleasures, more cruel, more given 
to acts of impulse. 

People living at the extremes of climate 
—either hot or cold—are bound to be 
primitive and backward—at least, until 
air conditioning reaches the tropics and 
subarctic. 

Coolness is not the only requirement 
for high human vitality. It's also impor¬ 
tant that the weather be fairly wet, 
stormy, and changeable throughout the 
year. Most of the U.S. qualifies on all 
these counts, which is one reason why 
Americans are known throughout the 
world as “go-getters.” 

Most of us don’t realize it, but in 
America and elsewhere our climate 
undergoes profound changes. Sixty years 
ago, when it was much colder in Amer¬ 
ica, Lake Mendota in Wisconsin regu¬ 
larly froze solid with ice five months of 
the year. In recent decades the ice has 
sometimes remained only two months. 

The amount of rainfall in many areas 
also fluctuates tremendously. Twenty- 
four centuries ago the inland Caspian 
Sea was believed to be 265 feet higher 
than it is today. That was about the time 


A weather prophet tells your fortune for the next 

50 years. He foresees Grandpa and Grandma coming 
into their own—with plenty of old-fashioned winters, 
straight-laced bodices and virtues, ornate 
homes, fancy needlework, and sporty beards 
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of the Golden Age in Greece. Then, dur¬ 
ing the terrible droughts that came to a 
climax in the fifth century A.D., the level 
dropped to 45 feet less than it is today. 
These droughts caused hordes of Asiatic 
peoples to sweep toward Europe. To 
ward off such migrating hordes a fort 
was built at the edge of the Caspian. To¬ 
day that fort is 18 miles from the shore! 

Our climate not only undergoes 
changes, especially in the temperate zone, 
but does so at fairly regular rhythms. 
These rhythms are due in part to the 
known cycle in sunspot activity. When 
tides in the sun’s gaseous surface bring 
electrical disturbances to a peak on an 
average of every 11.2 years, we have 
cool, cloudy weather. 

Astronomers may have found an even 
more basic long-range cause of climatic 
cycles in the changes in the earth’s orbit 
around the sun. When the earth follows 
a fairly circular orbit, it is close to the 
sun all year round and enjoys a very 
warm climate. When, however, the earth 
gradually moves into an oval orbit, it is 
far away from the sun much of the year. 
Winters become longer. At the extremes. 

Weather doesn't just happen. As the 
earth spins through space, air tides ripple 
across the earth's surface. We believe 
that these north and south air tides are 
produced by variation in the gravita¬ 
tional pull of the moon in much the same 
way that tides and currents are produced 
in our oceans. And just as the U.S. Navy 
works out tables charting the ocean’s 
tides and currents for a year in advance, 
our astronomers are now calculating the 
world’s weather a year in advance. 

The tides coming from the north carry 
cold, dry air, and those from the south 
carry warm, moist air. By charting where 
the two air masses will collide each day, 
meteorologists can forecast where wind¬ 
storms will occur. And as these warm, 
moist air fronts from the south are 
chilled by mixing with the cold air from 
the north, their moisture condenses. We 
get rain. 

Twenty years ago, while I was direct¬ 


ing the Psychology Department at the 
University of Kansas, 1 became puzzled 
by evidence of recurring waves in human 
behavior. People all through recorded 
history seemed to behave startlingly dif¬ 
ferent during the first part of a 100-year 
period than they did during the latter 
part. During the first part of this 100- 
year cycle there was a great burst of 
energy, and people tended to think in 
terms of wholes. They worked out uni¬ 
versal laws and tried to build universal 
empires under strong, firm-handed lead¬ 
ers. During the latter half of the cycle 
empires tended to crumble, and tyrants 
were overthrown as people stopped put¬ 
ting the state above the individual. 

In this latter phase the emphasis in 
thought was on the individual pans of the 
whole. Here the great blows for human 
freedom and individual rights were in¬ 
variably struck. Any wars were usually 
rebellions or civil (nation-crumbling) 


1 could draw curves charting my 
strange cycle in human behavior. But for 
the life of me I could not explain why this 
rhythm in human affairs existed. 

My big clue came accidentally. At a 
scientific meeting one night I related my 
problem. A zoologist on the Kansas 
faculty asked me if I had heard a guest 
lecture given at the university a few 
weeks before by Dr. Andrew E. Doug¬ 
lass of the University of Arizona. I con¬ 
fessed I had not. Douglass, I was told, 
had been charting the ups and downs of 
climate for the past 3,000 years by meas¬ 
uring the ring growth of giant old Cali¬ 
fornia sequoia trees over 30 centuries old. 

I was told that Douglass had discov¬ 
ered a long-range climate cycle which 
seemed to have much in common with 
my cycle in human behavior. I hastened 
to investigate Dr. Douglass’s tree-ring 
curves. Point for point in history, the 
similarity of great spurts of growth in 
tree rings and great spurts of growth in 
nation building was astonishing. 

We seemed to be on the brink of a 
fundamental (Continued on page 74) 












“ I’m the luckiest girl alive,” she told 
herself happily. . . . 

After that, every number had a special 
lilt to it. Every phrase of every ballad 
seemed fresher, more meaningful. The 
young people smiled up at her, and if 
they thought her starry eyes were smil¬ 
ing back at them they were wrong. The 
line of focus was beyond them. 

Once she noticed Barney Raymond 
and his friend. Barney raised his glass 

Julie didn’t think that final hour 
would pass soon enough. “It won’t be 
hard going back to Clairville,” she 
thought. "Not with Herb. And I’U de¬ 
serve him. ... I’U show them I deserve 

Tony Davis had told her she could 
select her own final number. She made 
it The Man 1 Love. For her, there was no 
one else in the room when she sang. Just 
Herb Baker. When she finished she 
stepped off the bandstand and began to 
weave her way across the crowded floor. 

Barney Raymond reached out a hand 
and made her sit down. “Julie, you were 
terrific out there. Meet A1 Miller. I told 
him you were signing off for good to¬ 
night but he wanted to talk to you 
anyway. He’s Denny Tyler’s manager.” 

Denny Tyler . . . 

A1 Miller was smiling. “Denny needs 
a new vocalist,” he began, “and if you’re 
willing to listen, our search is probably 
over. I think you’ve got what we need 
and we’ll give you two-fifty a week for 
it and a build-up that’ll knock ’em dead. 
When can Denny hear you?” 

Denny Tyler . . . Top rung . . . 

Julie Drew stared at him. Two-fifty a 
week and a build-up that'll knock . . . 

“Someone as young and lovely and 
talented as you,” Miller was saying, 
“would be crazy to retire.” He smiled. 
“Why, you’re just beginning to sing.” 

She felt almost incapable of reply. 
Over Barney’s shoulder she saw Herb. 
He was looking at her, his face glowing 
with delight and a bubbly sort Of impa¬ 
tience, as though he could hardly wait 
until she broke away and came over to 

She released her pent-up breath. Slowly 
she shook her head. “ You’re very sweet, 
but I don’t think so. I honestly don’t 
think I’ve got the voice for Denny 
Tyler—” 

“Ridiculous,” Millersnorted. “Icaught 
your act last night and you were fine. 
Tonight you were terrific.” 

Her eyes lifted briefly over Barney’s 
shoulder. She smiled. “Last night,” she 
said, “I was weighing a decision. To¬ 
night I was sure of it. Tonight I was 
singing to the man I love.” 

She got up then and left. Herb was 
standing, waiting. She held out her hands 


For Julie, there was no one else in the for him to take, and the music in her 

room when she sang. Just Herb Baker heart was a perfect obbligato to what 

she had sung. 
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“The world has never seen anything like the present spontaneous 
desire on the part of so many men and women to seek spiritual renewal in religious 
retreats”. . . A firsthand account of an amazing new way to faith 
and peace of mind in these harried times 



H N a Friday afternoon not long 
ago, a group of 20 prominent 
business executives boarded a train in 
New York for an unusual destination. 
They were not bound for a golf tourna¬ 
ment, a fishing trip, or even a business 
conference. As one of them put it, they 
were off to spend “ a quiet week end with 
God.” 

Their journey took the businessmen 
to a sequestered farmhouse in hill coun¬ 
try 50 miles from New York. There, 
from Friday night until Monday morn¬ 
ing, they sought spiritual re-creation 
through silent meditation, prayer, and 
other religious exercises. They read no 
newspapers, listened to no radios, played 
no golf or bridge, drank no cocktails. 
But not one of them was bored. When 
they returned to the city on Monday, 


each man felt he had undergone a highly 
refreshing and revitalizing experience. 

These business executives comprised 
only one of hundreds of groups of men, 
and women, who are seeking new strength 
for facing life’s problems by making re¬ 
ligious retreats. Until only a few years 
ago the term was not even understood by 
many laymen, but today group religious 
retreats are being held in every state of 
the Union under the auspices of many 
different denominations. 

Roman Catholics, Episcopalians, 
Quakers, Presbyterians, and Lutherans 


clergymen and laymen of many other 
religious groups are taking up the idea, 
and retreats are increasing by leaps and 
bounds. Nobody knows just how many 
retreatants there are in the United States, 
but in all probability not fewer than 
200,000 Americans now retire into mo¬ 
nastic silence, prayer, and meditation for 
at least two days a year. 

This is astonishing to many people, 
because the movement has developed al¬ 
most spontaneously. There has been very 
little publicity about retreats and no 





widely organized endeavor to get lay folk 
to attend them. The harried, feverish, 
insecure world in which we live has 
simply caused more and more people to 
observe Christ’s council, “Come ye apart 
and rest a while with me.” They have 
spread the story of their experiences by 
word of mouth and, like most of the 
great religious movements of the past, 
the retreat movement has come in “on 
dove’s feet." 

A businessman whom I will call John 
Davis is one of these voluntary mission¬ 
aries of retreatism. The spiritual experi¬ 
ences he had during one week end with 
God changed his whole attitude toward 
life, and he never tires of telling other 
people about it. No two persons are ever 
affected in exactly the same way by mak¬ 
ing a retreat, but John Davis’s experience 
may be regarded as more or less typical. 
So, to see what happens to people at 
retreats, let us look at this one man’s 
case for a moment. 

A man in his middle thirties, Mr. 
Davis had lost much of the fresh and 
zestful feeling he had once had for life. 
He worked hard, but having achieved a 
comfortable income, he felt that his work 
held little real interest for him and he was 



A week-end retreatant studies a reli¬ 
gious book in his assigned austere bed¬ 
room, furnished only with a bed, prayer 
desk, and dresser 


bored with the smart social crowd in 
which he moved. He felt he was drinking 
a bit more than was good for him for no 
sound reason, and sometimes life struck 
him as a tiresome merry-go-round—a 
meaningless repetition of work and worry 
and pleasure-seeking, money-making, 
and money-spending. 

While he had been devout as a boy, he 
had not attended church regularly for 
years, and he was a bit amused when a 
friend first suggested a retreat for him. 
“I’m no Holy Joe,” he said. After a psy¬ 
chiatrist failed to improve his outlook 
on life, however, he decided to try a 
retreat. He doubted that it would do any¬ 
thing for him, but he had a free week end 
and felt he had nothing to lose. 

John Davis arrived on Friday evening 
at an attractive Episcopal retreat house 
tucked away in a wooded countryside. 
The establishment consisted of a dormi¬ 
tory, a refectory, and a small chapel sur¬ 
rounded by beautiful grounds. He was 
welcomed by the priest who was to serve 
as retreat conductor, introduced to 15 
other men who also were making the 
retreat, and assigned to an austere little 
bedroom furnished with a bed, prayer 
desk, and dresser. 

Silence started at supper that first 
night. The retreatants ate together, with¬ 
out speaking, at one large table, while 
the conductor read aloud from a reli¬ 
gious book and explained the procedure 
of the retreat to them. They should all 
try to get a good night’s rest, he said, 
because they would have to work during 
the next two days, and work very hard, 
if they were to get the most out of their 
week-end spiritual exercises. 

After the meal, evening prayers were 
said and the retreatants moved into the 
chapel, lighted only by the candles at 
the altar, where Compline—the monastic 
service for those seeking slumber—was 
held. John Davis had not attended 
Compline since boyhood and the old 
Compline hymn awakened memories in 

To Thee, before the close of day. 

Creator of the world we pray 
That with thy wonted favor. Thou 

Wouldst be our guard and keeper now. 

When he retired to his cell-like bed¬ 
room John felt different than he had felt 
in a long time. Perhaps it was that nos¬ 
talgic hymn, or the candle-lighted chapel, 
or the silence, but the high-tempo world 
in which he lived.seemed very far away. 
He knelt at the prayer desk and tried to 
pray, but he hadn’t prayed for so many 
years that he felt self-conscious, and gave 
it up as a bad job. For a long time he lay 
awake wondering if it was possible for 
anyone as worldly and self-sufficient as 
himself to regain the simple religious 
faith he had once had. 

After Holy Communion and breakfast 


the next morning, the real work of the 
retreat began—that of silent meditations. 
The conductor provided the fodder for 
these meditations. First of all, he told 
the retreatants, they must concentrate 
on purging themselves of sin and world¬ 
liness. In other words, they must kill 
their old selfish selves. They might find 
it helpful if they would reflect deeply on 
a single affirmative idea: “The old man 
must die.” 

John followed this suggestion. “The 
old man must die,” he said over and 
over again to himself. “The old man 

It was hard work which required in¬ 
tense concentration. Time and again his 
thoughts would wander and he would 
have to force his mind back to contem¬ 
plation of that one idea. Before an hour 
had passed, perspiration was rolling 
down his face but his earnest efforts 
brought results. After a while he found 
he was able to pray. 

“Let the old man die,” he asked God 
with deep sincerity. “Please, God, let the 
old man die.” 

By midaftemoon a change started tak¬ 
ing place in John. Kneeling in the chapel, 
he felt that God was listening to his 
prayers and was willing to let the old 
man inside of him die if he would con¬ 
fess his sins and make atonement for 
them. He sought out the priest-conduc¬ 
tor, made confession, and received ab¬ 
solution. During this sacrament he did 
not feel that the priest was speaking at 
all, but that God was speaking through 
him, and when it was over he knew that 
a great burden had been lifted from his 

After that, John was hardly aware of 
his physical surroundings. He did not 
see the other retreatants. He was un¬ 
aware of the food he ate. Although he 
was an inveterate smoker, he did not even 
want tobacco. He only knew that the old 
man within him was dead and now it 
was possible for him to take the next two 
steps which the retreat conductor pre¬ 
scribed for him: First, he must let God’s 
healing light flow into his purged soul. 
Secondly, he must strive to make himself 

During all the next day, John concen¬ 
trated on meditations which have been 
used for centuries to achieve these re¬ 
sults. Repetitive reflection upon the 
words of St. Paul, “I live, yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me,” helped him won¬ 
derfully during this stage of his retreat, 
and eventually he was able to attain the 
extremely high form of contemplation 
practiced by St. Francis of Assisi. 

Kneeling before the Blessed Sacra¬ 
ment, he said slowly over and over again 
to himself, “ My Lord and my God.” In 
those five words he found a degree 
of peace and (Continued on page 93) 





H AROL MARCH opened the door 
to his office, closed it Behind her, 
crossed the rug, and stopped in front of 
his desk, and suddenly Mike McKay had 
a crazy illusion that he wasn’t in his of¬ 
fice at all. He was in a nice Georgian 
house somewhere in Jersey or Long 
Island or maybe Westchester. On his feet 
were a pair of comfortable slippers and 
his teeth were clamped lovingly on his 
favorite pipe. At that particular point he 
didn’t even own a pipe, but there it was 
in the daydream, life-size; from another 
room at the back of the house came the 
high-pitched but manly voices of his sons. 
She had that effect on him. 

He had noticed the phenomenon first 
when she came to be interviewed six 
months ago in response to a call for a 
secretary. It had, in turn, puzzled, in¬ 
trigued, and finally fascinated him. He 
figured at last that it was responsible for 
his hiring her without discovering the ex¬ 
tent of her typing ability, if any. For a 
few days he wondered uneasily whether 
he might be losing his mind, and then, 
with the discovery that she was capably 
efficient, he began to relax and enjoy the 
strange effect she had on him. 

“There’s a man outside to see you," 
she said. “Harry Smith sent him over.” 

Mike McKay was still in the Georgian 
house. “How do you like steak?” 

Carol March- blinked. “Just- fine, 
thanks.” 

“You don’t understand. If you had 
your choice of steak cooked any way at 
all, how would you choose it?" 

“Oh!” She pondered that for a min¬ 
ute. “Cut three inches thick. Broiled 
over charcoal. Black outside. Raw in.” 

Mike beamed at her. This was an in¬ 
credible girl. For six months every an¬ 
swer had been one he’d have made 



himself, if anybody had asked him those 
particular questions. He found himself 
pondering heavily on Fate. Clearly, it 
was something profound which had 
brought her into his life. In the whole six 
months she had given the wrong answer 
only once, but she apparendy suffered a 
small stubborn streak, because Mike 
hadn’t been able to change the answer, 
even with all the most irrefutable logic 
marshaled on his side. 

For the twentieth time he reworded 
the question craftily: “ Every girl wants 
to get married some day, doesn’t she?” 

“Are you conducting a poll?” 

“Answer my question,” he barked. 

“I don’t know every girl,” she said, 
grinning at him. “I know Carol March, 
though, and March isn’t going to marry 
anybody until she’s proved that she can 
lick a career.” 

Mike dusted himself off and tried an¬ 
other tack: “You’re the best secretary 
I’ve ever had. You’ve proved your point 
admirably. When do I pick up the li- 

Her eyes flashed scorn. “I’m talk¬ 


ing about a real career. Some day I’m 
going to be one of the best-known pub¬ 
licity experts in the business.” 

“You make it sound hard,” Mike told 
her. “It doesn’t take brains.” 

The dark eyes softened. “You’ve got 
brains, Mike. You’ve got everything.” 

“ I’ve got all the stuff the ads warn you 

“You’re my choice,” she said, “but 
I’ve got to see what I can do before I 
settle down to the slow death of dustpans 

“You call this {Continued on page 95) 
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The South Pacific area , where the author encoun¬ 
tered grotesque beasts in the sea 


Fishing dangerous? Nonsense, said this scientist 
and lifelong fisherman, as he set out to explore new 
food sources in the undersea jungles of the 
Pacific . . . Here’s what he caught—adventures 
as exciting and hazardous as any on earth 

by Wilbert Mcleod Chapman 


a prospector in the world’s 
biggest unexplored wilderness— 
the"Pacific Ocean. The riches under this 
vast sea have barely been touched. 

Today, with the world population 
mounting by millions, the pressing need 
is for protein food. There is no better 
source of this food than flsh. Yet we have 
only begun to harvest the ocean crops. 
In the endless stretches of the tropical 
Pacific there is more protein food in tuna 
alone than all the grasslands of the 
United States can provide in the form of 
beef. Here in the ocean depths is a cash 
crop of tremendous size just awaiting the 

Here, too, are some of the strangest 
creatures ever imagined. And here, 
among grotesque beasts of the undersea 
jungles, an explorer may encounter ad¬ 
ventures as exciting and as dangerous as 
any on earth. 

Since early in the war my job has been 
to explore this wilderness for the United 
States Government in search of new 
sources of food. Here I shall tell you 
about some of the queer things I have 
seen, and of the adventures I have had. 

All my life 1 have been a fisherman, 
and so was my father before me. I not 
only love to fish for the fun of it, but I 
have made a living out of fishing. 

I liked it so well that when it "was time 
to go to college I enrolled in the School 
of Fisheries at the University of Wash¬ 
ington and became a trained ichthyolo¬ 
gist. For ten years after that I worked 
professionally in the fisheries up and 
down the Pacific Coast. 

Early in the Pacific war, the Govern¬ 
ment decided to send a fisheries expert 
out to the wars to set up small fisheries 
at the forward bases in the Pacific, so 
that the boys could have something fresh 
to eat, along with their canned and dehy¬ 


drated rations. I was chosen for the job. 

As a result I spent more than a year 
roaming from base to base setting up 
fisheries—Midway, Palmyra, Canton, 
Johnston, the Fijis, New Caledonia, New 
Hebrides, the Solomons, and so on. The 
things that happened to the Fishery Mis¬ 
sion would not, in a righteous world, be 
permitted to happen to a dog—but we 
did find fish and discover how to catch 
them. We stumbled upon a veritable 
El Dorado in the South Seas. 

Along the way we found other things. 
As a scientist I started out thoroughly 
skeptical of the thrilling stories about 
sharks, eels, man-eating clams, poison¬ 
ous snakes and fish that were supposed 
to live in the South Seas. I returned with 
some of my best theories turned topsy- 

In the Solomons, for example, we 
worked from a 75-foot fishing vessel that 
was home for us ten—five whites from 
stateside and five Solomon Islanders 
fresh out of the bush. One evening we 
came to a cove on the south shore of 
Kulambangra. After the ship was an¬ 
chored and secured there was still a little 
daylight left. 1 rowed over to the reef, 
went into the water with goggles over 


my eyes to collect fish, and thoroughly 
enjoyed the respite from the hot day’s 
work. My black native guardian stood 
by nervously in the skiff, complaining 
bitterly to me that I should come out of 
the water, because crocodiles came there 
in the dusk to feed. 

“Nuts!” I told him. “Crocodiles stay 
up creeks in fresh water. You never find 
them in the pure salt water near the 

I was thoroughly disgusted by his 
nervous chattering, and it was not until 
the last light was gone that I finally came 
out of the water and went back to the 
ship with him. While we were eating 
evening chow the natives called us up on 
deck. There in the dark along the reef 
where I had been swimming a few min¬ 
utes before were the twin red eyes of a 
croc. We shot it and brought it aboard. 
It was eight feet long. 

The still twitching beast stood on deck 
and would not die. He roared and he 
grunted. He snapped his great jaws to¬ 
gether and his teeth snicked like casta¬ 
nets. Every time he did this my knees 
quivered at the thought of how easily 
he could have tom the legs off me in the 
water. To this day the sight of a big 
crocodile sends chills down my spine. 






From this time on I began to pay some 
heed to my natives. 

The wide, bare, outer reef that forms 
Marovo Lagoon near Segi on New 
Georgia Island was our fishing ground 
for a time. One day my partner, Harlan 
Cheyne, and I were swimming along its 
outer face scouting underwater for fish. 
We had on our goggles, and in the trans¬ 
parent water that bathed the kaleido¬ 
scopic coral we could see nearly as well 
as in the air above. 

We would swim along until our air 
gave out, surface for quick breaths, then 
go under again for another search along 
the bottom. When we spotted a school 
of fish we would call to the natives, and 
they would come with the nets to sur¬ 
round them. To a man from northern 
seas it sounds like a peculiar way to catch 
fish in commercial quantities, but it 
worked, and that is all that a fisherman 
asks of a way of fishing. 

As I crawled along the bottom, going 
from handhold to handhold so that I 
didn’t have to fight my buoyancy to keep 
down, my shoulder bumped against a 
coral head. It snapped shut with a thud 
that was clearly heard under the water. 
It startled me. This was the first time that 
a coral head had ever tried to bite back! 
I surfaced at once, called to Cheyne, and, 
when my nerves had settled down, we 
went under again to see what this was. 

It was not a coral head at all, but a 

It didn’t make sense. Anybody from 
northern seas instinctively knows that it 
is not possible for a clam to do any 
damage to a man. A clam is something 
you dig with a shovel and throw into the 
chowder pot by the dozen. 

Nevertheless, this was a clam. A clam 
3 feet long and 2 feet high, and it must 
have weighed more than 200 pounds. It 
was firmly cemented to the coral, and 
although both of us pushed against it as 
hard as we could to roll it over, it was 
as immovable as the rock under it. 

When we left it alone for a few min¬ 
utes it opened again. The opening was a 
full 8 inches wide. The edges of the shell 
along the opening were corrugated, like 
the jaws of a Stillson wrench. When the 
beast was open and relaxed you could 
look down the open siphon, which was 
a hole larger than your fist could fill, and 
see the internal workings of the thing. 

Cautiously we pushed a big stick of 
coral, half as thick as your wrist, down 
the siphon. At the first touch the animal 
smashed shut its shells and crushed the 
heavy stick of coral to bits as easily as if 

In the immediate area where we were 
swimming we counted 11 of these giant 
clams, some larger than the first one, 
some a little smaller. When you knew 
what you were looking for, the bright 
blue and purple mantles were plain as 
could be; but (Continued on page 113) 
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To Sharon the glamorous wedding dress was a reproach 
and a reminder. Here is a dramatic story of a 
model bride whose greatest failure had been as a wife 
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“I certainly can't,” Terry admitted. 
“Why don't we let Cynthia and Sharon 

Sharon made a polite negative little 
sound in her throat. She felt another 
surging of panic at the thought of walk¬ 
ing to the wedding march. 

“I can't,” she said in a smothered 
voice as Edwina slipped the dress over 
her head. 

“You must,” remarked Cynthia Mof¬ 
fat coldly. “It fits you best, and anyway 
I don’t want to be the bride. It’s silly, 
when I have two children and everyone 
in Geneva knows it.” 

Her attitude made it quite clear, how¬ 
ever, that Sharon was winning by default. 

"Then that’s settled,” said Edwina. 
“You look sweet, Sharon. There’s no 
reason to feel shy. Besides, the bride 
winds up the fashion show and people 
will be getting up to leave. It won’t mat¬ 
ter a bit if your veil is twisted or little 
Virginia Ayers drops your train. Just 
relax, and don’t worry.” 

“Please,” began Sharon desperately, 

“Nonsense; you'll be simply lovely. 
Don’t be silly.” Edwina made a note for 
the printer: “Bride—Sharon Evelyn 
Mackie,” then closed her brief case. 

“Tea is now in order,” she said, “but 
go easy on the pastry.” 

“ Yes, Teacher,” mocked Terry gently. 
“Aren’t you going to stay and enforce 
your regulations?” 

Edwina flushed. “Sorry; I can't today. 
I have to go back to the office for a while.” 

“B.J. is such a slave driver,” com¬ 
mented Dorcas Forbes comfortably. 
They all knew he couldn’t drive her; she 
wasn’t that sort of wife. “Well, remem¬ 
ber me to him, Edwy. Tell him to get 
home early one of these nights, or he’ll 
find I’ve fled to Cannes or Monte Carlo.” 

Edwina nodded and hurried off, a 
trim, angular figure in her good tweed 

“ She always reminds me of an English¬ 
woman,” remarked Cynthia. “Do any 
of you know how old she is? ” 

“What a horrible topic,” murmured 

“ Of course I know. I asked B.J. once,” 
said Dorcas lazily. “She’s just past thirty, 
if that tells you anything. The trouble 
with Edwy is that she’s too conscien- 

Sharon seldom added her bit to the 
comments of the others, but now she 
came loyally to Edwina’s defense: “ She 
was the oldest of a big family, you know. 
She had a lot of responsibility when she 
was very young.” 

“Oh, Edwy’s a good skate,” Dorcas 
said carelessly. “We’d all be lost without 
her." 

The four took their usual table in the 
almost empty dining-room of the hotel, 
and Dorcas beckoned the waiter. 

“Tea’s on me today,” she 


others, “and you can forget what Edwy 
said about the pastry.” 

Cynthia, with her iron control, looked 
away when the alluring platter was 
passed. Terry moaned, but took one of 
the pastries. Sharon, whose weight al¬ 
ways stayed the same, let Dorcas per¬ 
suade her to take two. 

It was the last rehearsal, and except 
for their final fittings at the dress house 
which was sponsoring the fashion show, 
the four models would meet again only 
on the afternoon the committee had 
selected for the American colony’s bene¬ 
fit performance. The charity was a worthy 
one—educational equipment for the 
children of D.P.’s—but, aside from that, 
most of the American women living in 
Geneva relished the excuse for a spring 

Sharon refused a second cup of tea, 
thanked Dorcas Forbes, and said she 
must catch the 6:15 train to Versoix. 

“I’ll give you a lift if you like,” of¬ 
fered Cynthia Moffat. “I can’t think 
how you stand it out there, not driving.” 

Sharon explained rather lamely that 
she had one or two errands to do on the 
way to the station, that she didn’t mind 
the slow, local tramway, and that after 
all Versoix was only a matter of five 
miles or so from Geneva. 

Cynthia shrugged. The others said 
good-by indifferently, and Sharon made 
her escape. 

On the busy street outside the hotel 
she drew a deep breath of relief and hur¬ 
ried toward the station. She was always 
eager to leave the rehearsals and the 
three girls in whose presence she never 
felt thoroughly at ease, and reach the 
sanctuary of her quiet, empty chalet. 
She smiled faintly at herself. She had 
nothing to go home to but the half- 
grown cat which Monsieur Delacour, the 
baker, had given her. Pierrot, the cat, 
did not even understand English, but his 
presence was unobtrusively pleasant. He 
would purr around her ankles while she 
picked up his dinner and her own, and 
afterward lie on the hearthrug before the 
fire Sharon built to ward off the chill of 
the spring evenings. 

The train made its leisurely way along 
the curve of the Lake of Geneva, stop¬ 
ping at every small, covered shelter en 
route. After Genthod-Bellevue, there was 
Creux de Genthod, and, in a matter of 
minutes, Versoix. 

Many people left the train at Versoix, 
mostly men with newspapers under their 
arms, a few with brief cases. Sharon 
heard American voices as she started her 
long climb up the hilly road above the 
station: 

“For a moment I thought the engine 
was going to conk out on me. Golly, was 
I glad to set her down on the strip!” 

That would be one of the pilots on 
the Geneva-to-New-York run. Sharon 
smiled as he nodded and said “Hi”; but 


she hurried on before he could stop her. 

His voice carried to her in the crisp 
evening air long after she had passed: 
“She’s one of our little bunch of parked 
wives. Switzerland is their hangout.” 

Her breath caught an instant in her 
throat. He had put it well —parked 
wives. She wasn’t the only one. Jim trav¬ 
eled all over Europe on his special job 

tees of the United Nations. But so did 
many of the other husbands. B. J. Forbes 
was an important official of a refugee 
organization; he made frequent runs 
over the circuit of D.P. camps, and was 
occasionally called back to the States for 
conferences. Cynthia Moffat’s Fergus, 
the up-and-coming lad in the American 
Consulate, had been sent to Paris, Rome, 
and even to Washington. Terry Preston’s 
husband was a foreign correspondent for 
a New York newspaper, and though 
Geneva was his headquarters, he flitted 
over Europe like a dragonfly. 

There were dozens of others, wives of 
American businessmen on European as¬ 
signments, army wives who sometimes 
crossed over from Germany for a change 
of air or emotional climate, wives of 
young Protestant clergymen dedicated 
to social-service missions. Sharon knew 
dozens of the sisterhood by sight if not 
by name. Of the many, there were a few 
she had enough of an acquaintance with 
to phone and invite to share her lonely 

“As one parked wife to another,” she 
murmured to herself with gentle irony, 
“why don’t we do something? Go to an 
English-speaking movie, hear some good 
music, turn on the radio to the Voice of 
America, or even settle ourselves for an 
evening of slanderous gossip?” There 
was no reason for standing apart in her 
special vacuum of detachment, no reason 
to section herself off from the others as 
lonely as she; yet even while she con¬ 
ceded that Sharon Evelyn Mackie be¬ 
longed to the sorority, she burrowed 
farther into her cool cave of solitude. 

unlocked the door of the chalet. 

“ Bon soir," she greeted him cordially. 
“Hello, my good little Swiss pussycat 
who reminds me of all the cats I ever 
knew in Iowa. How are you?” 

Pierrot followed her to the small, dark 
kitchen, where she turned on the electric 
stove and took her veal chop out of the 
cold-cupboard which served as an excuse 
for a refrigerator. She moved gracefully, 
a small, slim girl with deft hands for 
working. 

“One thing, Pierrot,” she said dryly, 
“I was brought up to be useful.” 

She cut up his piece of liver into bite- 
sized morsels and served it to him on a 
cracked kitchen plate. He purred vio¬ 
lently, then settled down to serious eating. 

When she had finished cooking her 
own dinner, she put it on a tray and car- 
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ried it to the coffee table before the fire¬ 
place. There had been no letter from Jim 
in the empty box, but then she hadn’t 
really expected one. She poked up a fire 
and sat beside it, eating slowly and with 
little enjoyment. 

When she had cleared away, she took 
her French grammar and notebook and 
began a grimly determined study hour. 
Why was it that the French most Ameri¬ 
cans were taught in high school was of 
so little use abroad? She smiled at the 
memory of her teacher’s accent, flat and 
Middle Western. Probably her own was 
equally bad. 

She and Pierrot went upstairs to bed 
at ten o’clock, and she stood a long time 
on the wooden balcony outside her bed¬ 
room windows, staring at the full moon. 

“Au clair de la tune, man ami Pierrot ,” 
she sang softly under her breath, feeling 
the coldness of the moonlight, the terrible 
emptiness of the night. 

The words she had said to Jim as he 
went away: “We can’t go on this way; 
both of us know it,” echoed in her mind 
again. She thought despairingly that the 
place didn’t matter; their marriage was 
as wrong in Geneva as it would be in the 
United States. 

Her reason told her that what couldn’t 
be mended was best ended, and quickly. 
That grave sadness in Jim’s face when¬ 
ever he looked at her gnawed at her con- 

“ Jim, we’ll talk when you come back,” 
she had told him hurriedly, wanting to 
forestall even for a little while the bitter 
admission of failure. 

He had nodded, and in that moment 
there had been the tacit understanding 
between them that a milestone lay ahead 
in the path of his return. 

She knew, and Jim knew, that she had 
married him only because Peter Ledyard 
had not wanted her. She stood convicted 
in her own heart, of the one intolerable 
failure no woman ever forgives herself: 
She had reached for her love and found 
the branch where it grew too high. 

Peter Ledyard, voted the Man Most 
Likely to Succeed of his class at the uni¬ 
versity, had smiled on Sharon like the 
sun. For a year she had basked in the 
delicious warmth of being loved and ap¬ 
proved. Then, with a terrifying abrupt¬ 
ness, everything ended. Sharon’s sun left 
the heavens. Peter Ledyard said good-by 
as decisively as he handled all the other 
departments of his life. His distant 
cousin, Irene Wales, returned from a 
women’s college in the East, and within 
six weeks their engagement was an¬ 
nounced. 

“You know very well how I feel about 
you,” Peter had told Sharon calmly on 
their last date. “But it isn’t enough. 
Marriages based on strong physical at¬ 
traction aren’t safe or lasting, Sharon. I 
don’t want that kind, do you?” 

A silent cry had gathered painfully in 


SMITH DICKSON liked to tell 
his friends, “I want my son to have 
everything I didn’t have. And that’s 
what he’s getting.” 

Smith’s boyhood had been spent in 
a cold-water flat on the lower East 
Side; his son, Bruce, lived in a small 
palace in the country. The sound and 
touch of want were as remote from 
nine-year-old Bruce as from a medi¬ 
eval princeling. 

On a Friday afternoon in Septem¬ 
ber Bruce returned home from a two- 
month stay at a Wyoming ranch, his 
alert young face tanned by the West- 

“You look fine, son,” his father 
told him proudly. 

“Thanks, Pop,” Bruce said. Then 
he grasped his father’s hand. “Come 
on inside, Pop,” he said. “I want to 
show you something—petrified wood, 
a whole bunch of it. I found it. I’ll 

Smith smiled. “Keen?” 

“That’s what the kids out West say. 
Come on, Pop, please. I want to give 


It was not until after dinner that 
the cowboy outfit was mentioned. 
Bruce showed his father a well-fin¬ 
gered copy of an old magazine. On 
a page near the back, heavily marked 
in pencil, was a crudely drawn adver¬ 
tisement showing a boy, in full cow¬ 
boy regalia, riding a bucking horse. 
Beneath the illustration was the leg¬ 
end: Be a rootin' tootin' shootin’ 
cowboy! Sendfor your original Range- 
buster outfit today! Only S3.98 Com- 

“That’s going to be me,” Bruce said 
solemnly, “after I get the outfit.” 

It always pleased Smith to have 
some specifically expressed wish of 
Bruce’s to satisfy. “Well,” he said, 
“perhaps we can do something about 
it. We might even find one you’ll like 
better.” 

“No,” Bruce said. “I like this one.” 

“But, Bruce,” his father objected, 
“it wouldn’t be any good. It would 
be shoddy. We’ll see if we can’t do 
better.” 

The next morning Smith drove to 
the best sporting-goods store in the 


city and ordered a cowboy outfit. 
“As much like the real thing as you 
can find,” he told the clerk. And in 
his mind ran the phrase, “Everything 
1 didn’t have—” 

Delivery was promised in two 

About a week later, driving home 
from the station. Smith came upon 
Bruce dropping a letter into the mail¬ 
box at the bottom of the hill. 

“Hello, son. Writing to some of 
your cowboy friends?” 

“No,” Bruce said. “I wrote for my 
cowboy outfit. I sent them the money.” 

“I see,” Smith said quietly. "And 
where did you get the money, Bruce?” 

The boy looked at his father, sens¬ 
ing his disappointment. “ I earned it, 
Pop. I mowed lawns on Monday, and 

Tuesday. And I helped Mr. Hansen 
clean out his cellar. Things like 
that . . .” he finished lamely. 

Smith let the subject drop. He de¬ 
cided to wait until the boy had in¬ 
spected the mail-order clothes before 
presenting him with the expensive 
outfit he had ordered. When, at the 
end of the stipulated two weeks, the 
outfit arrived from the sporting-goods 
store. Smith put it on a shelf in his 
bedroom closet to await the proper 
moment. 

Two days later Bruce ran into the 
breakfast-room and in his hands he 
carried an oblong box, “It came. 
Pop! ” he shouted. 

Smith watched Bruce’s eager fin¬ 
gers untie the string around his pre¬ 
cious bundle, and he felt he had to 
say something more to protect his son 
from the bitter disappointment that 
was in store. “ Remember, Bruce,” he 
said, “you may not like it as much as 
you expect. It may—” But the pack¬ 
age was open now. And Smith’s heart 

The cowboy suit was everything 
Smith knew it would be, everything 
cheap and shoddy. It was every¬ 
thing Smith wanted to keep from his 
son. He turned quickly toward the 
stairs to get his gift from the closet, 
but Bruce’s voice stopped him. The 

heard before. “Boy,” Bruce said, 
“this is keen!” 

Bruce was staring at the third-rate 
cowboy suit with an expression of 
complete fulfillment. “And I got it all 
by myself,” he said proudly. “I 
worked and got the money, and they 
sent it to me when I wrote. Boy!” 

Smith hesitated for a moment; then 
he crossed to the boy and knelt down 
beside him. “ It’s just as wonderful as 
you thought it would be, isn’t it?” He 
fingered the leather-type chaps and 
smiled at his son. “I think it’s keen,” 


her breast: “It was different for me be¬ 
cause I loved you, Peter. I still love you. 
I wouldn’t believe the evidence. I turned 
away when friends trying to be kind told 
me you were seeing her. I didn’t listen to 
Jim; I fought him instead.” 

She looked mutely at Peter and said 

“Be sensible, Sharon, and see this as 
I do. You and I simply don’t match; we 
aren’t right for each other.” 

She knew in one blinding moment what 
he meant—that the little girl from a red¬ 
brick orphanage hadn’t enough to offer 
the eldest son of the Ledyard house. She 
couldn’t contribute a penny’s worth of 
prestige to the Ledyard Publishing Com¬ 
pany or the Francis Ledyard Hotel or 
even the Ledyard & Sons Hardware 
Store. 

What Peter was trying to tell her was 
that she had a beautiful body and he con¬ 
ceded it. Because of that ardent young 
flesh, to which he had responded in spite 
of himself, he had loved her carelessly 
and for a little while. But it wasn’t 
enough. He had weighed it in the balance 
and found it wanting. 

“Jim Mackie’s a solid sort,” Peter had 
said at last, the faintest note of uneasi¬ 
ness in his voice. “He’s crazy about you. 
You could do a lot worse, Sharon. I 
know it’s none of my business, but you 

Fair enough, she perceived bitterly, 
that Peter should want to arrange some¬ 
thing for her. He wouldn’t want to carry 
her on his mind. With one of his impulses 
of patronizing generosity, he had seen 
fit to underscore Jim’s worth-whileness, 
his poor-boy stability. 

“Thank you,” were her last quiet 
words to Peter Ledyard. “There’s noth¬ 
ing you could tell me about Jim that I 
don’t know. He’s my friend.” 

The break with Peter was final. Sharon 
sealed off the year of her life when he had 
loved her into a blank space far at the 
back of her memory. Eventually, in¬ 
evitably, she married Jim Mackie. 

“I want to teach, Sharon,” he had ex¬ 
plained honestly to her, “but this Euro¬ 
pean assignment is too good to pass up. 
It would be a valuable experience to us 
both. What do you think? I won’t accept 
unless you agree. Marry me and come 
along, darling. You won’t regret it” 

What was there to regret? She was 
leaving nothing behind but her stool at 
the desk of a city library, her small, un¬ 
cluttered roomat the girls’residence dub, 
a few women friends who were careful 
never to mention the young Peter Led- 
yards to Sharon Grey. 

She was proud of Jim’s present career, 
as she had been proud of his hard-won 
record in economics. For a farm boy 
who had worked his way through the 
university, he had traveled a long, high 
road. There was no sense in either of 
them going it alone when a new horizon 


flashed before them. Of course, Sharon 
would marry him and fly to Geneva. 
What girl with her sealed-off past and 
her drab, predictable future wouldn’t? 

They were married quietly by a justice 
of the peace just before they took the 
train to New York. Sharon wore a new 
fall suit of emerald-green gabardine. She 
remembered irrelevantly in the middle 
of the ceremony that Peter Ledyard had 
always said she should wear green, with 
her honey-colored hair. She looked up 
guiltily at Jim as though he could sense 
her thought, but he stood there with his 
grave eyes fixed on the justice’s florid 
face, a tall young man with wide, thin 
shoulders and no middle at all, a man 
who in the space of moments would be 
her husband. 

Sharon remembered all these things 
as she lingered on her balcony in the 
chill March moonlight. 

Her soft “Au clair de la Ume" caught 
in her throat. She might as well have run 
a knife between Jim’s shoulder blades as 
to have stood at his side that day and 
married him. 

For the girl who had taken the train to 
New York and the plane to Geneva, the 
girl named Sharon Evelyn Mackie who 
was to wear the bride’s dress in the fash¬ 
ion show, had given him a white-faced 
ghost for a bride. In some strange, fright¬ 
ening way, she had left her body behind. 
Peter had said, “It isn’t enough. Mar¬ 
riages based on physical attraction aren’t 
safe or lasting.” From that moment, the 
pride a young woman feels in her strength 
and beauty seemed to dry within her. 

All the while her body lay in its cold 
prison of detachment, her mind turned 
toward Jim in admiration, for she had 
kept her pride in him; she liked talking 
to him; she waited with eagerness to 
hear how his assigned missions had gone. 

Quickly as she could release him from 
all legal responsibility for this wraith of 
a wife, she knew she could never blot out 
the hurt of the memory. When he came 
back and they said what they must say 
to each other, she could give him only an 
empty freedom, not surcease from pain. 

“At least, you won’t have to look at 
me as the bride,” she thought bitterly. 
“That would be rubbing it in. Be glad 
you’re in Paris, James, my dear. For 
a brilliant young economist, you have 
made a sorry bargain.” . . . 

On the other side of the lake, in Ge¬ 
neva, Terry Preston flicked through the 
pages of the newest American women's 
magazine which had come to her in the 
afternoon mail, and said in a voice which 
she tried to keep even and casual, “I 
guess I’m already a back number. Speed. 
These girls are kids, scarcely out of 
bobby socks! This sudsy-shampoo queen 
was posing for children’s clothes when I 
started modeling, and now look at her.” 

He seemed not to hear her. Just as 





















and how much she wished she could 
assuage that tiredness. 

A slow flush crept over B. J. Forbes's 
cheekbones as he interpreted her long, 
silent appraisal. " Don't carry the world 
on your shoulders, Edwy. It’s too heavy 
and you're too young," he said gently. 

“I'm thirty-one,” she answered, sur¬ 
prised that it was so, that the years had 
passed so swiftly by. 

“I'm live years older. You learn in 
five years how little there is one man can 
do.” 

“But you don't stop trying,” she 
countered. “Look at you, B.J. You took 
reports home again last night.” 

“And shall tonight,” he said dryly, 
“ but I'm afraid it doesn’t prove much. 
What the world needs now is action, not 
reports; fast action , Edwy. But we plod 
along so slowly.” 

She nodded gravely, feeling the aching 
sweetness of the understanding which 
flowed between them. And she thought 
for the hundredth time, and for the hun¬ 
dredth time did not ask it: “Why did 
you marry Dorcas Llewellyn? How could 
two such alien beings step on any com¬ 
mon ground?” 

Dorcas had remarked once, with her 
careless humor, that she and B.J. had 
met during the war. “ I was the financial 
pillar of a very swish officers' club, and 
who should walk in one day when I was 
pouring tea but a perfectly beautiful 
colonel—that was B.J. He wanted a cup 
of tea, not a restless divorcee, but he 
. could scarcely help himself, poor lamb. 
He was tired out from D-Day and ready 
for a little glamour in his life. That was 
my war work, you know, laying on the 
glamour with a trowel; and sometimes— 
this was one of the times—it was fun!” 

Edwina, who had been a nurses’ aid 
in a crowded city hospital, conceded that 

“But the fun's over,” she thought 
sadly as she looked at B.J.’s worn face. 
“And you two are like strangers, stuck 
at a party where you don't know any¬ 
body and the music goes on and on." 

As for herself, why, after years of being 
too busy to think about love, had she 
fallen for a married man? 

She thought, with an attempt at flip¬ 
pancy, that it was one of the occupa¬ 
tional hazards of Geneva. So many 
conferences, so many delegates, a town 
of lonely men whose wives were far 
away. Only Dorcas Forbes was no far¬ 
ther distant than a chateau overlooking 
the Lake of Geneva. 

“ Dorcas asked me to be sure to remind 
you of the Prestons’ cocktail party,” she 
told him quietly that March evening. 
“And she thought you’d want a ticket 
for the fashion show tomorrow. Lots of 
men will be coming.” 

B.J. thanked her absently and said 
he’d try to make it. 

When he had finally started for the 


Prestons', the address pressed firmly in 
his hand by Edwina, she sat atone in t! 
still office and went ovei 

"Here comes Dorcas Llewellyn 
Forbes,” she read in her low, distinct 
voice, “wearing the perfect two-piece 
tailleur for a morning's shopping in 
town. The little checked jacket...” Her 
voice snapped suddenly, and she laid her 
neat, fair head down on her arms, crum¬ 
pling the pages of typewritten fashion 


B.J. would be there tomorrow. He’d 
see Dorcas Forbes at her best, noncha¬ 
lant, assured, amused. 

“And I shall be only the voice in the 
distance," thought Edwina as she wept 
her tears of helpless envy. “A medley of 
sounds announcing Dorcas, his wife, in 
French and English.” 

She didn't hear the gentle opening of 
the door behind her, nor the footsteps 
of the man who crossed the floor. 

“1 forgot to offer you a lift to the 
Prestons',” he said. His hand hesitated 
in the air over Edwina's bowed head. 

She lifted her face with the wet blue 
eyes and the firm, decisive contours gone 
all soft and vulnerable, like a child’s. 

With a sound which was half a groan 
and half a sigh, he drew her from her 
chair and up against his heart. “Ed¬ 
wina,” he whispered. “My darling, my 
darling, no man alive is worth your 


Ihe cocktail party was a success, as 
the Prestons' always were. It buzzed 
with noise in four languages, overflowed 
the large, modem living-room onto the 
sun deck outside. 

Everyone who had been invited came, 
and everyone spoke his own piece with¬ 
out any prompting beyond Terry Pres¬ 
ton's first tactful hint: 

“Irene, darling, you simply must meet 
Boris Poltek. He was a Partisan, you 
know; his experiences will make your 
hair stand on end.... Boris, don’t stand 
there grinning like an ape and pretending 
you can't speak English. Here’s a lush 
example of bourgeois young woman¬ 
hood. Since we’re in Switzerlandandyou 
can’t carry her off and have her shot, 
why don’t you just talk to her?” 

A little later she relieved the guest of 
honor of the explosive Balkan and sub¬ 
stituted a mild-eyed German-Swiss. Then 
an Englishman who could say atro¬ 
ciously rude things to women in such a 
charming way that they pleaded for 

Irene Ledyard was obviously having a 
good time. She laughed her frequent bell¬ 
like laughter. She was medium-blond 
with a high-bred nose and rather cold 
blue eyes exactly the color of her hus¬ 
band's. She dressed fastidiously. Her 
topaz-colored alligator bag sat on a table 
near where she was standing. No one in 
the room had one as smart and expen¬ 


sive, except, possibly, Dorcas Forbes. 
She and Dorcas had given each other the 
long, appraising look which passes be¬ 
tween excessively fashionable women at 
the beginning of a party. Now, by tacit 
mutual agreement, each held court in an 
opposite corner of the room. 

Rter Ledyard wandered from group 
to group listening for significant re¬ 
marks. He didn’t want to miss any of 
the nuances of conversation or facial ex¬ 
pression taking place about him. He was 
glad he had persuaded Irene to leave 
Paris and her dress fittings for a while 
and visit Geneva, where Speed Preston 
could show them around. More Ameri¬ 
cans such as Peter and Irene Ledyard— 
representative, influential Americans, 
that is—ought to come to Europe and 
find out what was actually being said 
and thought. 

As he roamed the room, the eyes of 
several of the women followed him. He 
was a well-set-up man, Peter Ledyard, 
with a broad, athletic build only just 
beginning to blur into bulkiness. He had 
very white teeth and smiled frequently, 
whether or not he felt any amusement. 

He was smiling now, making the apt, . 
pleasant remark in each group he joined 
and left, until suddenly he looked toward 
the entrance archway of the Prestons’ 
living-room, and his smile faded. 

Terry Preston went immediately to the 
newcomer with hands outstretched. She 
was good with shy people. 

“Angel, we need you terribly!” she 
said in her urgent voice. “I thought you 
were never coming, and there are gobs 
of men floating aimlessly about. Besides, 
we’re trying to get together a little 
groupie to stick it out here and go on 
to dinner and then dance somewhere. 
You'll come, won’t you?” 

Sharon Mackie, glancing with her 
usual inner fearfulness across her host¬ 
ess’s shoulder at the milling, churning 
party beyond, met Peter Ledyard’s eyes 
in a direct frontal encounter. Her breath 
seemed to catch in her throat. Her heart 
beat painfully, in the rhythm of fear. 

Terry noticed only that the girl was ill 
at ease. She was a timid little mouse of a 
thing, really, but so pretty. 

“No wonder you're tagged for the 
bride tomorrow,” she said laughingly, 
guiding Sharon into the fray with a firm 
arm about her shoulders. “You have the 
virginal look, darling, you really do. 
What’s your husband like? Is he a wicked 
old brute who beats you? Come along 
now; I forgot to tell you that our guests 
of honor come from your old stamping 
ground, Iowa. Here’s Peter; I’ll intro¬ 
duce you to him first.” 

Sharon had said nothing. It was easier 



























attracted enough attention i 
colony of s 
win her a place in the leading spring 
social event. 

For the first time she was glad to have 
been chosen, glad even to be the bride. 
Let Peter Ledyard look at her as she 
might have been. Let him look slowly, 
searchingly, and remember his own 
words: “It isn't enough. Marriages 
based on physical attraction aren’t the 
safe, lasting ones.” 

“And how is your nice, rich, important 
marriage, Mr. Ledyard?” she thought 
implacably. “Based on mutual interests, 
mutual possessions. Isn’t there any 
warmth or comfort for you in the pub¬ 
lishing business or the Ledyard Hotel or 
the ever-expanding hardware store?” 

She had her second chance to leave the 
party and go back to her chalet and her 
cat. But when Terry Preston whispered 
in her ear, “Of course you're coming on 
to dinner with us, darling; otherwise, we 
won't have enough gills," she smiled 
faintly and accepted. She told herself 
that she was curious to know Irene 
Ledyard. 

It was another hour before the party 
had thinned down to the group of special 
friends of the Prestons who were going 
on to make an evening of it. Cynthia and 
Fergus Moffat, Dorcas and B. J. Forbes, 
one or two unattached newspapermen, 
Boris the Balkan, and a couple whose 
names Sharon never absorbed beyond 
“Bill and Madge," all joined forces with 
the Prestons and Ledyards. They piled 
into their cavalcade of cars and drove to 
the ancient restaurant in the old city 
where Speed had made dinner reserva- 

Sharon had wondered how Peter was 
going to introduce her to his wife. She 
was a trifle amused at his words: “ Irene, 
this is Jim Mackie’s wife. He was a class¬ 
mate of mine; you’ve probably heard me 
speak of him_Sharon, Irene." 

Irene acknowledged the introduction 
pleasantly, but her eyes were blank. 
Evidently she had never heard of either 
Peter's old love or his friend Jim. Or if 
she had. she preferred to give no sign of it. 

“Isn’t this the most heavenly place?” 
she remarked, glancing about the justly 
famed little restaurant. “Geneva has 
such charm. I envy you girls who live 

“Yes,” said Sharon, “we’re lucky, of 
course. But unless you’re always on 
guard, you can get so accustomed to 
beauty you stop seeing it. I keep warning 
myself not to take the mountains and the 
lake for granted, but to see them each 
time my train passes along the shore.” 

“Oh, then you live out of town?” 

“A few miles. You must drive on the 
lake road while you’re here. It’s quite 
breath-taking.” 

They were at different ends of the 
table at dinner, but Sharon caught Irene 


Ledyard’s curious glance directed at her 
at least twice before it was time to leave. 

Speed led them all to the next stop, a 
casino where there was dancing in a large, 
old-fashioned ballroom over the lake. 

“Is this place on the road to your 
house?” Irene asked Sharon as they 
re-did their faces in the powder-room. 

“Yes, it’s quite near, but the sur¬ 
roundings have to be seen in sunlight to 
be appreciated. Why don’t you come out 
one day and have lunch or tea with me? ” 

“Thanks,” said Irene. “I’d love to.” 

“I’ll phone you at your hotel,” prom¬ 
ised Sharon, “after the fashion show is 
over. We’ve been working on it for 
weeks, scarcely calling our souls our 

“That must be the thing Terry has 
given us tickets to for tomorrow. Are 

“Yes,” said Sharon. “I’ll be the one 
who stumbles over my feet.” 

They joined the others then, and 
Sharon had no more time to wonder 
what it was about Irene which affected 
her so strangely. They had nothing—and 
everything—in common. They moved in 
completely separate orbits; yet suddenly 
their lives seemed to touch as though 
drawn together by an inexplicable force. 

Sharon danced with all the men in the 
party successively, but Peter Ledyard 

“ I’m taking you home,” he whispered 
close to her temple. 

“You can’t,” she countered sharply. 
“You haven't a car.” 

“I’m borrowing Speed’s. You have a 
headache. Someone has to run you out 
to Versoix and I’m elected. After all, I’m 
an old friend of Jim's.” 

“No,” she whispered angrily. “No.” 

“Your head is about to start aching,” 
he said gently. “And Speed is right over 
there. I’ll ask him as we dance by if I can 
take his car.” 

“Do you think he’ll believe such a 
trumped-up story? Speed is one of the 
cleverest men in Geneva. You’re mad, 
Peter. I won’t even listen to you!” 

“You’ve been listening, and Speed 
doesn't have to believe me; he only has 

“That’s a horrid, cynical remark, 

“ Merely realistic.” 

To her horror he danced her in Speed's 
direction, and her feet followed his easily 
and acquiescently. She said no demur¬ 
ring word when Peter mentioned her 
headache and her wish to be taken home. 

Her chalet was peopled by memories 
of Peter Ledyard, wasn’t it? And the 
moon shone with the same icy brilliance 
as the moons in Iowa long ago. 

“Yes,” said Speed, “better get to bed 
and sleep off that headache before the 
show tomorrow. Terry says you’re to be 
the leading lady. Have you any aspirin? ” 

“Yes, thanks,” she said numbly, feel¬ 


ing almost as though her head were really 
aching. “I’ll be all right. Say good night 
to Terry for me, will you. Speed? It’s 
been a wonderful party. I don’t want to 
break it up.” 

“You won’t. This is going on for hours, 
or so it looks to my experienced eye." 

She sat tense and fearful in Speed's 
convertible. Peter pushed the button that 
controlled the automatic top and it went 
down, releasing a whoosh of lake wind 
into their faces. She took her scarf from 
her coat pocket and tied it over her hair. 

“ Moonlight—wind—a fast car at 
night. That was us, always; remember, 
Sharon?” he said softly. 

“If the wind gets any sponger, we’ll 
have a Bise. That’s what it’s called here 
when it blows in from the lake,” she 
babbled in a nervous voice. “It’s prac¬ 
tically impossible to keep the houses 
warm in a Bise, and it lasts for days.” 

“ Shall we compare it to the weather in 
Iowa City?” he countered dryly. “Tell 
me where you live, Sharon, and stop 
acting like a high-school girl on her first 

She gave him the turnings in a low 

The car drew smoothly to a stop in 
the graveled courtyard of the chalet. 

“I like this," said Peter, looking up at 
the dark wood balconies and gables. He 
held out a hand for her key and unlocked 
the heavy front door. 

The cat ran toward Sharon’s ankles. 
She picked him up with a soft sound and 
took comfort from the warmth of his fur. 

“You’re supposed to put cats outside 
at night, didn't you know?” 

“Not Pierrot,” she said. 

She thought she could hear the sound 
of her heart’s beating. “Peter,” she said, 
“I wish you’d leave. Now. Before any 
words are spoken.” 

“Or before I’ve laid one finger on the 
snow maiden,” he mocked her softly, 
and took her in his arms. 

She could hear the ancient grandfather 
clock ticking in the quiet house. Then 
Peter’s indrawn breath before he kissed 
her. She waited for the dissolution of her 
safe little world into flame. There were 
the arms she remembered, the familiar 
seeking mouth which crushed her own. 

“Sharon,” he whispered, "my lovely 
one, my own darling. I’ve missed you 


A slow flush rose on his cheekbones. 
“Why do you look at me that way? 
What’s wrong, Sharon?” 

“Nothing's wrong,” she said in a 
quiet voice. “ Except that you are another 
woman's husband, Irene’s husband, and 
I’m Jim Mackie's wife. I thought I’d for¬ 
get that, but I didn’t—not for an instant.” 

He pulled her back into his arms with 
a rough strength. “You and I came be- 


fore Irene or Jim. This has nothing to do 
with them. This is a shared memory of 
something 1 should never have pushed 
aside. I was a fool, darling; you have 
a right to hate me. But don’t stand like a 
statue carved in ice. It’s not you, Sharon.” 
His lips touched her temple, her ear, her 

She waited like a spectator for him to 
kiss her mouth again. 

“I don’t care whether he kisses me or 
not,” she reflected curiously, remember¬ 
ing other nights long past when she had 
cared so terribly that she had felt she 
would die if he didn’t. 

“You’re thinking of Irene,” he ac¬ 
cused her. “I assure you, she doesn’t 
worry about where I am or what I do. 
We live and let live. It’s a perfectly 
friendly arrangement. We’re simply not 
in love with each other.” 

But now Sharon knew the nature of 
the thread which had drawn her to Irene. 
It was the thin, strong bond of loneliness. 
Irene understood what it was to be lonely 
and to love in solitude and without hope. 

“ So she buys clothes and collects jew¬ 
elry and has her hair done every few 
days,” thought Sharon compassionately. 

She looked at Peter Ledyard as from 
a great distance. “You don’t know how 
to make your wife happy, do you?” she 
said suddenly. “She has the most un¬ 
happy eyes of any woman I’ve met.” 


“That’s absurd. Of course she's happy. 
She has everything. We travel. We enter¬ 
tain. We—” 

“You have a friendly arrangement,” 
countered Sharon quietly. “And you 
imagine that’s enough. Poor Peter.” 

He towered above her, yet he seemed 
to have shrunk to the dimensions of a 
little man. 

“So you do hate me,” he said curi¬ 
ously. “You're enjoying your woman’s 
revenge for your hurt pride. Funny, I 
I thought you were above that, Sharon, 
that you were different.” 

“You thought I’d lock my hands be¬ 
hind your neck as I used to,” she said, 
“so your kisses wouldn’t end. You 
thought I’d weep in your arms and beg 
you not to leave me—or even plead with 
you to divorce your wife so we could 
marry. The strange thing is that I thought 
so, too, Peter. I was afraid to be alone 
with you, even here in my husband’s 
house, with his pipe on the table and his 
reading glasses, which he always forgets, 
on top of the bookshelves.” 

She picked up the worn leather case 
containing Jim’s glasses and opened it 
absent-mindedly. Touching the horn 
rims with a gentle finger, she remem¬ 
bered Jim’s head bent over a book, the 
lamp shining on his dark, rumpled hair. 

“I suggested that you marry Jim 
Mackie,” said Peter angrily. “You 
weren’t in love with him then or ever.” 


“No, I wasn't. But you knew Jim 
cared for me and you wanted me tied up 
neatly with no loose strings dangling, so 
I’d be out of the way, not hanging on 
the edges of your life with Irene.” 

“I was thinking of your good,” he 
said sulkily. “I wanted you to be happy 
and well cared for. I’ve already ad¬ 
mitted I was a fool, Sharon. How many 

“Not again,” she murmured. “It’s no 
good repeating it. You did what you did 
in your own best judgment. I abided by 
it.” She looked about her as though ex¬ 
amining another woman’s house. “See 
how wisely you chose for me, Peter. I 
have a pleasant home and a successful 
husband. Why should you want to 
change the status quo?” 

For the first time his face looked tired, 
uncertain. She caught now, in his florid 
youth, a faint, foreshadowing of his 
empty middle age. 

“I had no intention of trying to 
change things between us, Sharon,” he 
admitted. “Beyond the moment. I 
wanted to hold you in my arms and ease 
an old longing. You were still in my 
blood, as I should have known you’d be. 
Our good-by was too soon, you see, too 
soon for any man.” 

He moved toward her again, his old 
smile flashing at her over white, even 
teeth, his eyes narrowed and assured. 

“You’re still very handsome, Peter,” 
she said, smiling back at him. “And 
many women will put up with ruthless¬ 
ness when it comes so well packaged. 
But I'm expecting a phone call from 
Paris—from Jim. I think I’d rather you 

He didn’t change expression. His blue 
eyes merely took on a frostier glint and 
his smile looked more set. “Nicely 
played, my dear. Game and set. But the 
next will be mine.” 

She led the way to the door and opened 
it. “The next woman, Peter,” she cor¬ 
rected softly. “This is the final hand¬ 
shake over the net for you and me.” 

"Good night. Snow Maiden. I’ll see 
you tomorrow at the fashion show,” he 
said without rancor. 

She watched him as he turned in the 
courtyard and drove away. Then, calling 
Pierrot, she locked the doors and climbed 

The telephone on her night table 
jangled loudly before she had finished 
brushing her hair. She had lied about 
expecting a call from Jim, and yet it 
seemed a fitting answer to her thoughts 
when the operator said Paris was phon- 

A moment later she heard Jim’s husky 
voice. “I got to wondering about you, 
whether you’re nervous about the show 
tomorrow,” he said quietly. 

She smiled because the Sharon of a 
week ago would have trembled at the 
thought of the ordeal before her; and 







Jim, knowing her as he did, must have 
visualized her terrors. 

Before she had a chance to answer him, 
he went on, “You see, I know I pushed 
you into accepting and it’s been on my 

“Thank you, Jim,” she murmured, her 
throat thick. “I’m all right, really. It’s 
good of you to phone.” 

“I want you to know that whatever 
happens between you and me when I get 
back, whatever you decide, your happi¬ 
ness is a lot more important to me than 
anything else, even keeping you for my¬ 
self—” She heard the sound of his 
indrawn breath; then he continued dog¬ 
gedly, “As for the show tomorrow, you’ll 
be the most beautiful girl there. You 
don't have to feel scared or shy. I was 
going to surprise you, but I might as well 
tell you so you’ll keep an eye out for me. 
I’m flying back on the noon plane in 
time toseeyou march down thatrunway.” 

She said in a strange, muffled voice, 
“I’m glad you told me. I’ll be watching.” 

“I don’t like your staying alone in that 
house so much of the time—that could 
give you the jitters. But we’ll talk about 
it when 1 come back. Sleep well, darling, 
and remember I love you. Please remem- 

“ I'll remember.” 

Then the wire was dead and silent, and 
she put the phone down. 

She thought, “He’s believed in me. 
He’s given me help, encouragement, ten¬ 
derness—everything good. I’ve given 
him nothing at all, ever.” 

Lying straight and quiet on her bed in 
the dark, she could picture Jim in each 
room of the house: reading downstairs 
in the lamplight, his gaunt face absorbed 
in his book; helping her with the dishes in 
the kitchen, a tea towel tied absurdly 
around his lean middle; sitting opposite 
her at the table in the small dining-room, 
lifting his glass for emphasis as he 
talked; even here, beside her, gentle, 
reticent, waiting for his bride to come to 
him willingly from her prison of solitude. 

“Tomorrow, tomorrow,” she thought 
before she slept. “It will be late, but not 
too late, then. I’ll see Jim. I’ll talk to 
him; we’ll tear up the old plans and 
make a new blueprint for our marriage. 
We failed before, Jim knows it as well as 
I, but we mustn't fail again. We shan’t 
live in a ‘friendly arrangement’ like in a 
house of straw. It’s time to build a mar¬ 
riage to last our lifetimes.” 

The moon clouded over and it began 
to snow as she turned her face to the 
pillow and slept deeply and dreamlessly 
and, for once, without waking till mom- 

Dorcas Forbes could drink a good 
deal without showing it. The effect was 
mainly subjective. She could view the 
party then as a spectator, feeling a cyni¬ 
cal amusement at the follies and absurdi¬ 
ties of the others. She had noticed when 


Peter Ledyard disappeared with little 
Sharon Mackie, and now she watched 
Irene's expressionless face for some clue 
as to any human jealousy. 

Irene was dancing with B. J. Forbes. 

Dorcas looked at him, too, her weary- 
faced husband, with an objective detach¬ 
ment. There were, she reflected, two 
opposite types of people in the world. 
There was the kind who worried about 
civilization’s going to pot and tried des¬ 
perately to ward off a malevolent des¬ 
tiny, and the other kind—Dorcas 
counted herself among them—who were 
perfectly willing to let everything and 
everybody go merrily downhill in his or 
her own way. 

“My poor B. J.,” she thought ironically, 
“the worry-wart of his department, with 
Edwina Tiernan as chief assistant worry- 
wart! Those two will grow old without 
ever having had a youth.” 

She could, she knew, give them a youth 
of sorts, together, if she chose. But it was 
a nuisance changing husbands, and Dor¬ 
cas, at thirty, found herself wondering 
if one man was essentially any better 
than another. 

“Still,” she thought, “I could go to 
Cannes or Monte Carlo and have a rest 
from watching B.J. and Edwy in the 
throes of their conscientious agonies.” 

When the fashion show was over to¬ 
morrow she supposed she ought to do 
something, she didn't know what. She 
glanced down at her slim brown hands 
and realized that she couldn’t possibly 
keep her tan in the chilly Swiss spring¬ 
time unless she went somewhere and lay 

One of the earthy-looking Balkans cut 
in on Irene, and B. J. came to look for her. 

“Order me another drink, Colonel 
Blimp darling, will you?” she smiled up 

“How many have you had, Dorcas?” 
he questioned her, looking worried. 
“Aren’t you modeling in a show tomor- 

“I can strut around in clothes in my 
sleep. Really, darling, do I count up on 

“You don’t have to,” he said dryly. 

“ Is it my fault you don’t like to drink? 
I don’t giggle or flirt with other people’s 
husbands, so what’s the difference how 
many I take?” 

Silently B.J. went to the bar and 
brought her another highball. “Will you 
settle for this and then go home?” he 
asked her quietly. “I’m pretty bushed 
and we have a heavy schedule in the 
office tomorrow.” 

“Okay,” replied Dorcas. “But of 
course you’re coming to the show to see 
your gorgeous wife display all her non¬ 
chalant charms before the elite of Ge- 

“IT1 stop by,” he promised, his eyes 

“And to hear Edwy’s cultivated dic¬ 



tion,” she added wickedly. "In two lan¬ 
guages, too! What a woman!” 

He made no reply, but she saw a 
bleakness rising in his face like a shadow, 
and for the first time in months she felt 
a twinge of tenderness for him. “B.J., 
you child,” she thought, “don’t you 
know it would be the same thing if you 
were married to her, your hard-working, 
erudite Edwina? In a little while you’d 
feel just as tired and worried about the 
world. She’d be the badgering wife who 
would urge you to take vacations and 
come home to dinner, and one more 
dream would have faded with the rest.” 

Well, perhaps not exactly the same 
thing; Dorcas, with an inner pang, ad¬ 
mitted a difference. Edwina might give 
him a child. She couldn't. 

To cover that thought she watched 
the couples dancing by on the polished 
circle of floor. 

There were the Moffats, Cynthia and 
Fergus, swirling with practiced ease, 
their heads close together. They looked, to 
Dorcas’s informed eyes, as though they 
were already counting on Fergus Moffat’s 
next step up the diplomatic ladder. 

Cynthia seemed a slim, fragile thing to 
have such a powerful push. Everyone 
said that with an impeccable wife like 
her behind him, Moffat simply couldn’t 
fumble the ball. His house was beauti¬ 
fully ordered, his babies were fat, smiling 
creatures whose noses never ran, the 
Moffats gave excellent, if rather formal, 
parties with only one maid, and neither 
of them had ever been known to make 
even a small social break. 

“What a shame,” thought Dorcas 
rather sadly, “that they aren’t getting 
Buenos Aires, after all.” There were 
times when she regretted knowing the 
higher-ups in the State Department as 
well as she did, and hearing these tidbits 
of information in advance of the people 
they affected. 

She supposed the young Moffats would 
hear the news within the next few days— 
that, with their hearts set on South 
America, they were being sent to one of 
the smaller, less important posts in Italy. 

Things had been too lush and plush 
for Cynthia lately, that was it. When a 
woman began to carry about with her an 
atmosphere of deadly certainty and 
other women watched her with a lurking, 
not too friendly envy in their eyes, then 
it was time to watch out. 

“After you’ve stubbed your toe, my 
dear,” thought Dorcas, “you’ll actually 
be a nicer person.” Yet she was sorry it 
must happen. 

B.J., at her side, was careful not to 
hurry her over her drink. 

Dorcas drained the final drop and set 





















in the morning to make sure that she 
knew the exact time to report for a com¬ 
plimentary make-up, by courtesy of the 
town’s leading beauty salon, and that 
she was feeling on her toes. 

She managed the phone calls in be¬ 
tween taking B. J. Forbes’s dictation and 
protecting him from interviews with 
people who had no appointments. 

“Sharon, are you dewy-eyed today? 
We’re depending on our bride, you know. 
From what I hear, it was rather a late 
party last night.” 

“ I didn’t stay till the end,” said Sharon 
in her young, slightly breathless voice. 
“And I do look amazingly wholesome, 
if not dewy-eyed. I’ll be there as early as 
you like, Edwy. Say when.” 

“Good girl. Two o’clock will be fine. 
Is there a train from Versoix in time?” 

“The 1:2?. I’ll plow through the snow 
to the station in my ski pants. Are you 
worried about the snow keeping people 

“Nothing will keep them away,” 
laughed Edwina. “We have too many 
fabulous characters on display here.” 

“I’m not a bit fabulous, but you can 
count on me, Edwy, come hail or sleet.” 

Edwina called Cynthia Moffat next: 

“No sore throat or cold, I hope, dar¬ 
ling, and the babies aren’t quarantined 
with measles or mumps?” 

“Everybody’s fine,” said Cynthia in 
her smooth, level contralto. “Don’t 
bother pretending you haven’t heard 
about Fergus’s new appointment. I 
wouldn’t believe you, anyway. My 
friends have been phoning all morning, 
carefully not mentioning it. What time 
do you want me, Edwina?” 

“Two, if you can make it. Of course. 
I’ve heard about Fergus and I’m sorry 
if it’s a disappointment to you, but you 
don’t have disappointments often, Cyn¬ 
thia, and I imagine you’ll bear up under 

“Thanks for not speaking to me as 
though I were ill or my husband had run 
off with another woman. You’re a good 
scout, Edwy. Of course I’ll bear up. As 
a matter of fact”—Cynthia sounded 
only slightly off key—“I fully expect to 
like the new post.” 

“You probably will,” Edwina assured 
her, and they said good-by. 

For a proud girl, the ordeal of walking 
on parade this afternoon, with the eyes 
of her friends and enemies searching her 
face for a hint of despair, would be a 
grueling performance. Edwina knew that 
Cynthia dreaded it now as much as she 
had looked forward to her moment of 
triumph before. The timing of the Mof- 
fats’ news couldn’t have been worse. 

“It’s just as well we didn’t make her 
the bride,” thought Edwina. “It would 
have been an awful effort for her to look 
radiant today.” 

She didn’t expect much from little 
Sharon Mackie, timid mouse that she 


was, but still . . . Edwina hurried into 
BJF.’s office to take another letter, and 
hurried back to type it. It was another 
half-hour before she could speak to 
Terry Preston. 

“Terry dear,” she said hopefully, “you 
didn’t eat too much last night, did 

“ Like a truck driver,” answered Terry, 
with her cheerful honesty. “But don’t 
scold me, Edwy. I only put on one pound 
and I don’t think it’ll show this after¬ 
noon. Besides, my face is fine, no dark 
circles or haggard lines.” 

“I never worry about your looking 
haggard,” said Edwina dryly. “Well, we 
won’t cry over the pound, but don’t put 
on another at lunch, darling, and remem¬ 
ber I’m expecting you at two.” 

She had left Dorcas Forbes till last. 
She kept telling herself, “ I have to phone 
her; I said I would.” Besides, to a woman 
like Dorcas, even if she knew, it wouldn’t 
have had any special significance, that 
one kiss, stolen so briefly in a moment of 
unpremeditated need. A kiss was so 
casual a thing in Dorcas Llewellyn’s 
world that she might even have smiled 
with amusement at Edwina’s taking this 
one with such serious intensity. 

Edwina had dreaded meeting BJ.’s 
eyes when he came into the office at a 
few minutes past nine. If he had looked 
at her rememberingly, she thought she 
must die of their shared hopelessness, yet 
if his eyes had passed her by without the 
mutual memory, it would have been a 
knife wound in her heart. 

The moment, when it came, was quiet 
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and typical of B J.: “ I wasn’t free to kiss 
you last night, Edwina.” 

“No.” 

“There’d be no point in asking you 
to forget it, especially when I don’t want 
you to. Or to forgive me, Edwina.” 

“No, B.J.” 

“Put it down on the debit side of our 
ledger, my darling,” he said in a low 
voice, “but don’t quite forget.” A few 
minutes later he asked her to take a 
letter, and the routine of the office com- 

“We were wrong,” thought Edwina. 
“But only wrong for us, not for Dorcas, 
who wouldn’t especially care.” 

Presently she forced herself to dial the 
number of the chateau on the lake. 

“It’s Edwina, to remind you of your 
duty,” she said when Dorcas’s husky 
voice came over the wire. “Don’t forget 
you’re our drawing card to get people 
out in the snow. Is two o’clock all 

“ How about lunch together first at the 
Amphitryon?” 

Edwina hesitated only for a moment. 

“Don’t be silly; you have to eat some¬ 
where,” prodded Dorcas. “Even if B.J. 
does settle for coffee and rolls at his 
desk.” 

“All right. Thanks. The Amphitryon. 
I’ll try to make it at one.” 

She put down the phone with hands 
which were suddenly very cold and 
unsteady. 

Dorcas Forbes had asked her for lunch 
at rare intervals before; there was no 
reason to suppose today’s gesture was 







anything more than her usual casual one. 
Edwina had often done little jobs for her, 
sending out invitations, arguing with her 
dressmaker, making travel reservations. 
The lunches and teas were simply a form 
of social recognition, Dorcas’s way of 
saying thanks. 

"Does she know?” thought Edwina 
desperately. “But how could she pos¬ 
sibly guess? 1 don't show it. I scarcely 

At a quarter to one she looked briefly 
in BJ.’s office to say that she was going 
to lunch, but not where or with whom. 

“I can’t come back to the office, I’m 
afraid,” she said, with troubled eyes, 
“ because of the show this afternoon. I’ll 
gladly work this evening, though. Just 
leave me a memo of the most urgent 

“Everything is urgent,” he said, smil¬ 
ing at her. “But you aren’t to work 
tonight, Edwina. I mean it. If I see a light 
shining from this window, I’ll give you 
the sack.” 

“You won’t, because you can’t re¬ 
place me,” she answered. For the first 
time she thought of what it would be like 
not to work for BJ. any more. A sensible 
woman would have left months ago, the 
instant she felt herself crumpling inside 
when she looked at him. 

All her life Edwina had been sensible 
and sane. She had held a large family of 
tempestuous young Tiemans together, 
seen to it that they all worked for then- 
educations as she had worked for hers, 
given them help when they needed it, 
been guide, counselor, mentor. She 
thought ruefully that if any of those 
younger brothers and sisters could see 
her now, they could taunt her with her 
own words, fling her good moral pre¬ 
cepts back at her like boomerangs: 

you’d only live to regret? 

“I won’t come back tonight, then, 
B.J.,” she promised him gravely. 

“Thank you, Edwina.” 

He knew, they both knew, that if she 
insisted on working in the silent office 
at night he would follow her. 

“We can’t work alone together any 
more,” she thought miserably. “We 
mustn’t try. We’re human beings, not 
two insensate filing cabinets. We’ve 
kissed each other once; that has to be 

She slipped quietly away to meet Dor- 

Funny, she thought, as she greeted 
Dorcas at the restaurant, that she had 
forgotten even to powder her nose or put 
on more lipstick for the encounter. 
Looking at Dorcas always made her feel 
dowdy; today she felt more so than 

The headwaiter led them to the best 
table. Headwaiters had been giving Dor¬ 
cas the best tables for years. She ac¬ 


cepted it with a faint smile and a mur¬ 
mured, “This will do nicely.” Throwing 
her mink jacket back from her shoulders, 
she offered Edwina a cigarette from a 
platinum case which had her initials 
marked on it in small rubies. 

Edwina, who had never cared for pos¬ 
sessions, realized with self-reproach that 
she could never quite take her eyes from 
Dorcas’s. She thought, “How can B.J. 
notice me when she glitters so?” 

As though in answer to her unspoken 
perplexity, Dorcas smiled and said, “You 
get used to these trappings in time, Edwy. 
When I was very young I enjoyed clothes 
and furs and jewelry and fast cars. Now 
I order them out of habit. Occasionally, 
very occasionally, it’s fun showing them 
off to other people.” 

“It must be,” remarked Edwina with¬ 
out bitterness. 

“For a short while only; then you see 
their power lost. It’s quite a bleak, 
panicky feeling, the first time you realize 
you’ve misplaced your faith in mam- 

Edwina looked at her with startled 

“Oh, yes, it’s happened,” Dorcas con¬ 
tinued dryly. “Once I gave the first man 
I ever loved a shiny new convertible for 
his birthday. I thought he’d be pleased 
and grateful, until I saw his eyes. Tell 
me, my pure and incorruptible Edwina, 
how would you feel if a man stared at 
you till you shriveled, and then said, ‘I 
wanted a child, and you refused to have 
one. I won’t accept this in exchange’?” 

Edwina said thickly, “That’s horrible, 
Dorcas. Why are you saying it to me?” 

“It leads up to a question: As far as 
you know, you’re able to bear children?” 

Edwina felt sick with pity for the na¬ 
ked hunger in the other woman’s eyes. 
“Of course,” she whispered, her hands 
twisting at the gloves in her lap. 

“And you come from a very large 
family. You’re fond of children?” Dor¬ 
cas persisted. 

“Very fond,” Edwina answered with 
a catching of her breath in her throat. 

“That’s what I wanted to know. It’s 
why I asked you to lunch.” Her smile 
was a bright gash across her pale face. 
“It’s occurred to me, Edwy, that my 
husband is tired of living in a chateau 
with a barren woman and would prefer 
love in cramped quarters Uttered with 
baby bottles and diapers, with you look¬ 
ing up at him from the kitchen stove. I 
suppose there’s no doubt of your being 
in love with him?” 

“No,” said Edwina trembling. “I love 
him terribly. He doesn’t, he couldn’t 
know. I don’t see how you could have 
known.” 

Dorcas pulled her mink jacket back 
around her shoulders as though she were 
suddenly cold. “Too perceptive for my 
own good.” Her laughter ended on a 
short, hard note. “Darling, do look 


across the room and teU me if you see 
what I see. Isn’t that our child bride, all 
dressed up and out with a man?” . . . 

Sharon had intended taking the train, 
until Peter Ledyard phoned and an¬ 
nounced that he had a hired car and was 
calling for her. 

“I’d rather you didn’t.” 

“1 must talk to you, Sharon. Our ses¬ 
sion last night left a bad taste in my 
mouth. I can’t bear to have us say such 
an unfriendly good-by, after all we’ve 
been to each other. You’re not still afraid 
of me, darling?” 

“Of course not, Peter,” she assured 
him. “But I think it would be better not 
to meet again, for many reasons. Irene, 
among them.” 

“She’s at the hairdresser’s. I told her 
I was having lunch with you, so that’s 
all right.” 

“As all right as anything all wrong can 
possibly be,” she murmured. 

“I’m driving out to pick you up in an 

Sharon smiled very faintly to herself 
and went to the wardrobe for her best 
suit and the hat Jim had brought her 
from Paris. 

When Peter asked her where she'd like 
to have lunch, she chose the smartest 
restaurant she could think of. Nothing 
quiet and out of the way today. 

“I was afraid I was going to have 
trouble with you,” said Peter over their 
cocktails. “You weren’t very nice to me 
last night.” 

“I was all alone, and I do have a con¬ 
science, Peter.” 

“Sharon, you haven’t forgotten either. 
Not one moment, not one kiss.” His 
voice was husky and desirous. 

“Careful, Peter. People are watching 
us. There’s Dorcas Forbes over near the 
window.” 

“Hang Dorcas Forbes.” 

“We’d better order. I have to report 
for a thorough make-up and hair-comb¬ 
ing an hour before the show.” 

“What are you modeling, darling?” 
asked Peter knowledgeably. He knew 
women liked to describe clothes. 

“Several things, but the last espe¬ 
cially—” Sharon dropped her lashes at 
his indulgent gaze. “Peter, I should like 
you to see me in the last.” 

“I’m impatient already. I hope it shows 
off your beautiful figure.” 

“It’s quite—revealing.” 

She kept him entertained during lunch 
with tidbits of local gossip about inter¬ 
national personages. 

He said once, thoughtfully, “ Sharon, 
you’ve changed, matured. You’re no 
longer a schoolgirl but an intelligent as 
well as an alluring woman.” 

Sharon gave him another provocative 

He groped for her fingers under the 
damask tablecloth. 

“No,” she whispered, “not till after 




the fashion show. There’s something you 
don’* know about me, Peter, and won’t 

“That you’re marvelous in the right 
clothes? I’ve always felt—” 

“ 1 had possibilities. Only, in my cheap 
little skirts and sweaters, and my one 
winter coat which was too short for me, 
they didn’t show, did they, Peter?” she 
challenged him softly. 

“Well, I wanted to buy you a prom 
dress—remember, darling? But you 
wouldn’t let me.” 


“But let’s not think of the old mis¬ 
understandings, or the proud, stiff¬ 
necked little girl you were,” he said in a 
low voice. “I’d rather concentrate on 
the gorgeous woman you are.” 

She answered, with a sigh, that that 
gorgeous woman must depart to be 
worked over by experts. 

“They couldn’t improve you,” said 
Peter, rising to see her to the door. 
“Remember, I'll be there watching. I’ll 
never take my eyes off you.” 

“ I don’t want you to,” she murmured. 
“Thank you for lunch, Peter.” She 
turned to him once more as she left, 
“The last dress I model. That's the im¬ 
portant one, Peter. Don’t forget.” . . . 

The others were gathered in the dress¬ 
ing room behind the scenes when she 
arrived, her color heightened, her eyes 

“My!” said Dorcas Forbes. “You 
look as though this really were your wed¬ 
ding day. Lunch with an old beau cer¬ 
tainly sets a woman up!” 

“Doesn’t it!” Sharon was untroubled 
by a crack which would have stricken her 
with embarrassment before. 

She looked at Dorcas, noting the 
shadows of tiredness under her eyes. 
“What’s wrong with you?” she thought 
curiously. “You’re different today. Even 
your wisecracks have no bite.” 

They all made a pretense of not look¬ 
ing when Cynthia Moffat arrived. 

“ Hi,” said Cynthia, her grooming per¬ 
fect as usual and her voice level. “Who 
is modeling what, to start the show?” 

“I’m elected,” moaned Terry Preston, 
“in the pin-checked two-piece, dragging 
along that dreadful little wire-haired 
terrier of the Maitlands’. He may look 
frightfully chic but I bet he bites my 

“Nonsense, he’s perfectly friendly if 
you don’t get him excited,” said Edwina. 
“The committee thinks it would be nice 

“And Mrs. Maitland is on the com¬ 
mittee, wouldn’t you know it?” But 
Terry went obediently to put on the tai¬ 
lored spring suit, and the others lis¬ 


tened to Edwina’s last-minute instruc- 

“ Remember,” she said, “I want a little 
pause near the end of the show before 
our bride comes into view. One of the 
students will wear the bridesmaid’s dress, 
and I’m going to signal the orchestra 
when they’re to play the wedding 
march. . . . Sharon, walk very slowly, 
dear. It doesn’t matter how long it takes 
to reach the end of the runway.” 

Sharon nodded gravely. She had every 
intention of taking a long time. 

“That’s the main point for all of you 
to remember,” continued Edwina. “You 
must walk slowly enough to give me a 
chance to speak my piece about you in 
French after I’ve finished the English 
version. So try to listen while you’re 
parading.” 

They had the finishing touches put 

beauty salon, and Edwina went into the 
empty ballroom to try out her loud- 

She was still trembling inside and her 
fingers were so cold she could barely ad¬ 
just the instrument. Yet she had spoken 
to the others in her everyday voice and 
she knew they had seen, not the shaken, 
incoherent woman she felt within herself, 
but merely the “good old Edwy” their 
eyes were accustomed to. 

A few people had already arrived and 
were choosing their tables. Edwina no¬ 
ticed a tall, thin young man hovering 
uncertainly in the doorway. She finished 
tinkering with the loud-speaker and went 
over to ask if he was looking for any- 

“No—that is, not now. I’m Jim 
Mackie. I don’t want to disturb Sharon, 
but I’d like a ticket for this show. Is it 
too late to get one?” 

“It most certainly isn’t. I’ll sell you 
one here and now. Seven francs, please, 
Mr. Mackie, and that includes tea. Does 
Sharon know you’re here?” 

He hesitated. “She knows I’m trying 
to make it. I’d rather see her afterward, 

Edwina made no comment, but saw to 
it that he took a seat as close as possible 
to the runway. 

“There’ll be a lot of men,” she assured 
him briskly. Then she thought, uneasy 
at the memory of Sharon and Peter Led- 
yard at lunch, “ Suppose Ledyard comes 
to the show, too, and they sit and glower 
at each other. Or didn’t this nice gaunt¬ 
faced Jim Mackie know that his wife had 
an admirer?” 

“You’ll see Sharon quite well from 
here,” she said tactfully. “You must no¬ 
tice her last ensemble especially, Mr. 
Mackie. She’s beautiful in it.” 

“Thanks.” He gave her a questioning 
look. “Are you Miss Tieman, by any 

When she nodded encouragingly, he 
blurted out, “Tell me, Miss Tieman, is 


Sharon nervous or scared today? I mean, 
she's a shy person, really, and—” 

“She’s fine,” Edwina reassured him 
smoothly. “Her nervousness seems to 
have slipped away. You mustn’t worry 
about her. She’ll be wonderful.” 

The young man’s serious face relaxed 
a little. Edwina thought he looked like 
her youngest brother just before an exam. 
He had a good, clean jaw line and she 
liked the intentness of his dark eyes. She 
felt suddenly that she’d enjoy shaking 

She went for a last look at the models, 
and since they all seemed composed and 
ready for their first appearance, she took 
her place at the microphone again, her 
script in her hand. 

The committee were all present by 
now. One or two of the ladies gave her 
little signals of encouragement, and she 
smiled and made a V with her fingers. 

The room was filling quickly in spite 
of the morning’s snow. There was a 
warm, heavy scent of perfume in the air, 
and a high confusion of sounds: eager 
feminine voices, the tuning of the or¬ 
chestra instruments, the clatter of cups 
as the waiters moved about serving tea 
or coffee at the tables. 

Edwina saw, with a sinking ot her 
heart, that the Ledyards were present 
with their friend. Speed Preston. But at 
least their table was on the opposite side 
of the runway from where she had placed 
Jim Mackie. 

The show was about to begin. 

Edwina looked at her watch. Another 
five minutes, perhaps, to give late-comers 
a chance to get seated. She scanned 
her notes to make sure each announce¬ 
ment was numbered in order. Terry, to 


“May I sit near you, Edwina?” said a 
quiet voice at her shoulder. 

She looked into B.J.’s eyes. They were 
gray and lonely as a glacier. 

She wanted to say, “Stay near me al¬ 
ways and forever. Dorcas is willing to 
let you go. Oh, my darling, never leave 
me!” But all she said was, “Of course, 
B.J. I’m glad you made it in time.” She 
smoothed back a lock of fair hair on her 
forehead and wished, humbly, that she 
were half as beautiful as any one of the 
models who were about to appear. She 
would have liked so much to be beautiful 
for B.J. 

She took a deep breath to steady 
herself. Then, giving the signal to the 
orchestra to begin playing a muted rendi¬ 
tion of the afternoon's theme song, she 
said in her clear, well-enunciated voice, 
“Good afternoon, ladies and gentlemen, 
our Spring Showing is in a worthy cause 
but we hope you’ll find it as entertaining 
as it is worthy. The charming girls who 
are acting as models have volunteered 
their services and are all, without excep¬ 
tion, home-grown American beauties. 
I would like to acknowledge, on behalf 
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self,” she whispered. “We’ll find a nicer 
pup than you for Baby Preston.” 

No one saw the Maitland terrier bite, 
but practically everyone noticed Terry 
Preston’s brief stumble. Afterward, it 
was a topic of casual comment that out 
of all the models, only the professional 
had missed a step. Several of the ladies 
thought the famous Terry O'Shane was 
running to fat, though, of course, she 
was a beauty still, they couldn’t deny 

Edwina announced the American stu¬ 
dents next. They came out wearing pedal- 
pushers and cashmere sweaters, looking 
very burnished and young. 

“Jean, Peggy, Barbara, and Susan, all 
at the university, will now show you the 
latest in rainwear for those April show¬ 
ers which sometimes come, even in 
Switzerland,” said Edwina. 

The girls slipped quickly into bright, 
shower-proof coats with matching sou’- 
westers, and marched to the tune of 
Singing in the Rain. 

When they had been applauded and 
made their exit, Edwina, with a special 
sprightliness in her voice, said that Cyn¬ 
thia Moffat would now model a dress 
especially designed for diplomatic teas. 

Cynthia’s beauty, always cool and 
controlled, had a masklike quality. The 
arch of her brows was so clearly defined, 
her lips so well penciled in carmine, the 
curve of her chin such a pure oval. To 
women who disliked her, the mere fact 
that she could look like that, and in ad¬ 
dition cook superbly, was a personal 
affront. 

The eyes trained on Cynthia at this 
moment, as she walked down the runway 
in the gray satin afternoon dress, were 
avid with curiosity. 

“They can’t stone me,” thought Cyn¬ 
thia. “They can only look at me. I can 
bear it for this short while. I must bear 
it for Fergus’ sake.” 

She heard Edwina’s clear voice point¬ 
ing out the intricate drapery of the dress 
and the subtlety of the little feather 
cloche to be worn with it. “ Many of us 
have the pleasant problem of what to 
wear to diplomatic receptions. We nomi¬ 
nate this model as the perfect between- 
season frock." 

“ For a between-season woman,” Cyn¬ 
thia added to herself, recognizing with 
a flash of intuition that she stood now 
between the season of her pride and the 
season of the humility she was yet to 

What had she done wrong? Why , when 
Fergus was certainly in the running for 
Buenos Aires, hadn’t they gotten it? 

Somewhere in the audience, among 
all the staring faces, Fergus was watch¬ 


ing her, too. She had assured him only 
as long ago as lunchtime that she knew 
they’d be happy in Italy; the babies 
could leant Italian, she had always been 
interested in Renaissance painting. 

“It isn’t Rome,” he had pointed out. 
“It’s dirty and hot and full of flies. I’ve 
let you down, Cynthia. You had a right 
to expect something better.” 

Something better, everyone always ex¬ 
pected something better. But why? she 
asked herself searchingly as she paraded 
before the American colony and their 
guests. Why? What right had she, Cyn¬ 
thia Moffat, to lie back in the perfection 
of her youth, waiting for life to hand out 
further riches? 

“My babies could be ill,” she thought 
humbly. “Other babies, cared for just 
as well, get sick sometimes. Fergus could 
grow tired of me. Some men stop seeing 
their wives, after a while, even if they’re 
good-looking.” 

Beauty was not enough, but then, 
Cynthia conceded, she had never imag¬ 
ined it was. She had trained herself to do 
whatever she did with a smooth efficiency. 

“I ran like a machine, each day just 
the same, planning in the morning, exe¬ 
cuting in the afternoon, all cylinders 
working, and then, for some reason I’ll 
never know, the machine jammed.” 

When? How? 

Cynthia remembered a dowdy little 
woman back in Washington in the State 
Department. She remembered her own 
amazement that the little woman should 
have been the wife of one of the Highest- 
Ups. But she had been charming and 
gracious to her even before she had dis¬ 
covered her identity. One of the reasons 
the Moffats never pulled boners was be¬ 
cause Cynthia made it a rule to be charm¬ 
ing to everyone, from receptionists to 
ambassadors. 

But a few words spoken in the woman’s 
rather flat Midwestern voice still pricked 
at Cynthia's consciousness: “ I don’t see 
how you do all you do and find time to 
be a human being, too, my dear.” 

She wondered suddenly if the little 
woman who had let her figure go had 
advised against the Moffats’ getting 
Buenos Aires. Because of course she had 
known that Cynthia Moffat was too 
busy in the role of perfectionist to bother 
with life as a human being. 

“ Fergus,” she whispered to him within 
the citadel of self, “it’s I who have 
let you down, darling. I’ve committed 
the sin of pride, the most deadly of them 
all because it so often goes unrecog¬ 
nized, and one person was clever 
enough to catch me out at it. A little 
woman who needed a facial and a good 

Her mask slipped the merest trifle then. 
The more perceptive of the ladies in the 
audience realized they were looking at a 
girl struggling valiantly to keep back her 
tears. Tears not for Cynthia, but for 


Fergus, only they couldn’t have guessed 

“You know,” whispered one of the 
committee to the wife of the American 
minister, “Cynthia Moffat is a beautiful 
woman, but I’ve never quite liked her 

It was appropriate for Dorcas Llewel¬ 
lyn Forbes to model the stone marten 
cape. The rumor rippled throughout the 
room that she had ordered it charged 
and sent to her house directly after the 

“Dorcas Forbes gives us the idealized 
version of the smart cosmopolite on her 
travels,” announced Edwina. 

A small uniformed hotel boy, wheeling 
a pile of new airplane luggage on a carrier, 
preceded Dorcas. This was a happy touch 
Dorcas, herself, had suggested. The ladies 
applauded enthusiastically. 

Edwina spoke slowly and kept her eyes 
on her script. She was afraid to look at 
the narrow, distinctive face above her, 
lest the faintly mocking smile peculiar 
to Dorcas should have slipped. She was 
aware of B. J. Forbes at the next table. 
She always knew when he tightened him¬ 
self against emotion, when his eyes be¬ 
came wary. Now he reached nervously 
for a cigarette. 

The jewels Dorcas Forbes wore were 
her own. Everyone in Geneva knew that 
she bought them herself, that B.J. hadn’t 
a penny but his salary. They knew, too, 
that the vast, elaborately furnished cha¬ 
teau in the Eau-Vives section had been 
standing empty for more than a year be¬ 
fore the Forbeses came along and Dorcas 
took it and staffed it, acting on one of the 
careless whims of the very rich, in a sin¬ 
gle day. The story was that B.J. hadn’t 
so much as seen it. He came back to their 
hotel from work one evening and Dor¬ 
cas, murmuring, “Surprise, surprise,” 
handed him the great, iron key. 

Edwina, despising herself for a cow¬ 
ard, forced her eyes upward. She needn’t 
have worried. Dorcas looked exactly as 
she always did. Her face betrayed no 
emotion beyond cool amusement. Her 
narrow eyes, suitable and even attractive 
above her lean cheekbones, surveyed the 
audience with an Oriental detachment. 
She would have been called an ugly 
woman by a former generation, but in 
her own era she was striking. She smiled 
at Edwina in passing, as though they 
shared a secret joke. 

For the first time that afternoon Ed¬ 
wina’s voice shook and she swallowed 
hard for control. 

Suppose Dorcas loved the man she had 
so calmly handed over to another woman 

“No, she couldn’t,” Edwina thought 
uneasily. “She’s known so many loves. 
Men flock around her. She had two hus¬ 
bands before B.J. She’ll have others after 

The boy trundled Dorcas’ symbolic 
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BE A CHAMPION DRIVER 

LET YOUR INSTRUMENTS MAKE YOU A BETTER DRIVER 




A champion driver observes simple fundamentals, and maintains the 
life, pleasure, economy and performance of his car. Real experts like 
racing champions use dependable Champion Spark Plugs . . . 
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Success In School Begins At Home! 



“Richer than I 

you can never be — 
I had a Mother 
who read to me.” 

The Reading Mother* 
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REMOVES GERM HARBORING FILM FROM MOUTH AND THROAT 


























































“Iwas curious... 


I tasted it... 



Now I know wAv ScA/itz is... 

The Beer fAat made Afi/waukee Famous T 


© 1950, JOS. SCHLITZ BREWING CO., MILWAUKEE.WIS. 
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“NERVES STILL 
STEADY AT 60” 


































































































































do for you on hard- 
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Interesting People 



Have 

you 

a model 
town? 


HOW'RE THINGS in your town? Is industry beating a 
path to your door? Well, many cities are using Phillip V. 
Clayton’s talent to lure new businesses and develop¬ 
ments their way. Clayton makes models of cities. He is 
shown here placing a new building on a model of Balti¬ 
more, Md., one of his creations. 

He has also modeled Denver, Houston, New Orleans, 
Baton Rouge, and many others. City governments and 
trade organizations use the models. They supply quick, 
comprehensive views of the business district, harbors, in¬ 
hours of time and miles of travel in showing visiting busi¬ 
nessmen what the town has to offer. Clayton's models are 
built usually on a scale of 1 inch to 200 feet. He used to 
be a draftsman, and learned from this that it was hard 
for a layman to follow a blueprint. He was working as a 


draftsman for the City of Baltimore several years ago, 

of the city's upper harbor. He didn't just clean it up, but 
spent 2 years on his own time expanding the model until 

his lifework. At the age of 65 he has become known 
throughout the nation. 

In addition to cities, he has made models of large 
estates. He uses ordinary materials. With a little sawdust 
and paint he’ll come up with a cluster of trees. Pieces of 
copper wire suggest railroad tracks. Not only does he 
make the original model, but he goes back to a city 

Although he models cities, Clayton will not live in one. His 



























Scientific 

sinkers 


doughnut, sugar-coated. Ohioans take 
a mild flavor, but their Michigan neigh¬ 
bors go along with the East and want 
'em spiced. As for eastern Pennsyl¬ 
vanians, they’ll take vanilla flavor. The 










How to keep warm 
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Shipshape 


IF NANCY OLSON ever decides 
Hollywood is not for her, she won't have 
to worry about keeping the wolf from 
the door—the kind that’s strictly from 
hunger, that is. She can always sign on 
as a deck hand on a ship. 

Nancy is an expert sailor and owns 
her own boat. However, the chances of 
her going down to the sea are limited, 
because Paramount plans to keep her 
ashore for a long time. Nancy, only a 
little over a year removed from the 
campus of the University of California 
at Los Angeles, will soon be seen in a 
starring role in Sunset Boulevard, oppo¬ 
site Gloria Swanson and William 
Holden. She is now working in the 
forthcoming Bing Crosby extravaganza, 
Mr. Music. And this is only the start of 
her long-term contract. 

Nancy is a native of Wisconsin. In 
her family there were a number of 
educators and it was expected that she, 
too, would teach. However, she was in- 
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I don’t mean to suggest that it’s neces¬ 
sary for a successful politician to be a 
comedian to get elected (though it’s been 
done that way). It would be more ac¬ 
curate to say that a politician needs a 
sense of humor so that he will know how 
not to make a fool of himself. This is 
something a man like Adolph Hitler 
could never understand, and it’s also a 
reason why a Hitler could never come to 
power in America. He would be laughed 
at as heartily as all the little Fuhrers who 
have tried it here. 

Laughing at Hitler in prewar Europe, 
however, was not always a healthy thing 
to do. Even completely humorless people 
like the Nazis know when they are being 
laughed at, but instead of coming back 
with a better joke, they only know how 
to smash their opponents. 

I do not remember all the jokes we 
made in Denmark about the Nazis, but 
the more we learned about them, the 
more fantastic and absurd they seemed 
to the Danish people. Our humor was 
actually our only defense in such a tiny 

Imagine, if you can, how ridiculous it 
seemed to us when the Germans warned 
us that Denmark would have to alter her 
menacing attitude toward the Third 
Reich, or suffer the consequences. I re¬ 
member addressing a little radio speech 
to the German people assuring them that 
our intentions were peaceable and that 
they need lose no sleep worrying about 
an invasion by the Danes. 

My most successful anti-Nazi joke, 
however, was somewhat more insulting. 
On the stage one night I assured my audi¬ 
ence that it was quite wrong to call the 
Nazis dogs, as I had heard some people 
doing, because there was, after all, a very 
great difference between the two. “Ob¬ 
serve,” I said, “that a Nazi always lifts 
his arm.” 

This joke was so widely quoted that I 
am sure it would have earned me free 
room and board in-a concentration camp 
had I beeninDenmark inl940, when the 
Germans invaded the country. Fortu¬ 
nately, I was giving a concert in Stock¬ 
holm, Sweden, when this unhappy event 
occurred. Although I do not flatter my¬ 
self that Hitler invaded Denmark for the 
sole purpose of capturing Victor Borge, 
I was pretty sure that there wasn’t room 
for berth of us. 

I learned that a ship was sailing for 
America in a few days, but it was already 
jammed with refugees, most of whom 
were U.S. citizens hurrying home to 
safety. I had no papers and little hope of 
being allowed aboard, but I went to see 
the American consul anyhow, and told 
him what I wanted. 

“ So you are Victor Borge,” he said, 
and burst into loud laughter. I picked up 
my hat and started for the door. “ Wait a 
minute,” he said. “My wife and I saw 
your performance last night. If you can 
make people laugh like that in America, 

ship!” 8 We ^ SQUeeZe y ° U m 

Thus, it was an American’s sense of 
humor which made it possible for me to 
escape from Europe and finally become a 
U.S. citizen myself. Perhaps this explains 
why the subject of what makes Ameri¬ 


cans laugh has interested me ever since. 

Not that I consider myself—or anyone 
else, for that matter—an authority on 
laughter, about which no one really 
knows anything except that it’s a pe¬ 
culiar muscular reaction characterized 
by a twitching of the face and mouth and 
noisy explosions of breath. 

An old professor of mine at the Uni¬ 
versity of Copenhagen, who was collect¬ 
ing material for a Teamed book on the 
subject of humor, once asked me, “Vic¬ 
tor, what is the secret of making people 

"If I knew it,” I said, “then it would 
be no secret.” Totjay I might add that if 
it were possible to write down rules for 
being funny, so that anyone could learn 
them, then Bob Hope and Bing Crosby 
would not own baseball teams and race 

The truth is that no two persons’ laugh 
muscles are exactly alike or respond to 
the same things. An Eskimo won’t laugh 
if I sit down at the piano and play a bur¬ 
lesque of a Brahms lullaby; he would 
probably find my serious playing just as 
funny. An American audience, on the 
other hand, will laugh if I render the 
lullaby with every note played exactly as 
it should be, but with an expression of 
utter boredom on my face. The joke is 
that I have played this old chestnut a 
thousand times, everyone has probably 
heard it a thousand times, and we have 
all been secretly bored to death with it. 
So simply by expressing a natural re¬ 
action I tickle a laugh muscle. 

Personally, I prefer humor that comes 
about naturally. I realize that everyone 
does not agree with me. Some people pre¬ 
fer the practical joke, like a wealthy New 
York businessman who became famous 
for such pranks as this: He would carry 
a set of false teeth in his pocket, and 
when he ordered soup in a restaurant 
would drop the teeth into the plate. He 
would then make a big scene with the 
waiter over finding “the cook’s teeth” in 
his soup. 

I’ve heard that this joke caused con¬ 
vulsions of laughter. Personally, I find it 
distasteful, mainly because I am opposed 
to making fun of physical disabilities. 

-A, notch above this practical form of 
humor is what I call a constructed joke. 
Some time ago, for example, I walked up 
to the piano in a night club and an¬ 
nounced that I was about to play “the 
Deep-Freeze Concerto in A Major . . . 
General.” Then I counted the rhythm: 
“Vaughan-two; Vaughan-two.” Every¬ 
one had been reading about Major 
General Vaughan’s interest in certain 
deep-freeze units given as presents to im¬ 
portant people in Washington, so the 
joke naturally got a laugh. 

I call it a “constructed” joke because 
it is carefully planned in advance. Almost 
any comedian can get by with such 
humor; if he is too lazy to think of it 
himself, all he has to do is hire a gag 

The rarest form of humor, however, 
and the kind Americans appreciate most, 
is completely natural, and therefore un¬ 
expected. Most of us behave artificially 
so much of the time that anyone being 
himself is almost sure to appear funny. 
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effective drug yet found for treating per¬ 
nicious anemia and suggests that, in ad¬ 
dition to being germ-killers, the new 
drugs may unlock secrets concerning the 
cell-building functions of the body. Some 
doctors think they will throw new light 
on cancer before very long. 

In its assault on the common cold, 
which costs the nation $1,000,000,000 in 
lost production every year, science is also 
making important gains. For several 
years it has been known that colds are 
caused by viruses—infinitesimally small 


organisms which are not much bigger 
than molecules. But it was not under¬ 
stood how these viruses did their mis¬ 
chief. 

Now science has a great deal of evi¬ 
dence which indicates they make you 
sneeze and sniff and cough because they 
exert an allergic effect upon the body 
similar to that which pollens exert upon 
hay-fever victims. 

As a result, cold researchers have 
so-called antihistamine drugs 
" h have been used ef¬ 


Did you write a better gag? 



This cartoon was published in the November, 1949, issue, wit! 
original gagline: “When I grow up I'll never eat anything that's < 
for me!" Readers were invited to write a better gag. Here ari 
10 most ori 


eat everything and you only eat what you like?" 

Mrs. Ray Jagodymski. Toledo, OWo. 
so I could say NO twice as hard!" 

Mrs- Mabel W. Leckney, Providence, R.I. 
in Pop's mouth for a change!" 


“Why do I 
“I wish I w 
"Poke som 

"No, thanks. I got tired liking the first bite!” 

“Gosh, Mom, every time I open my mouth you put something in id" 
"If it’s so good why won t the dog eat it?” Nancy Philips, Detroit, Mich. 


“I'm too full to 
“Is this what w 


was two candy bars, c 
want my pie and ice cr 
when I came home fron 


fectively for some time in the treatment 
of other allergies. Two of those which 
are now on sale in pill form are reported 
to have produced impressive results 
against colds in large groups of people. 
If taken early enough, they are reputed 
•o relieve the malady in most c a "° 
However, in the National In 


Health, a man w 


devoted his life 


parently several different types of cold 
viruses. No drug is yet in sight which 
will knock out all of them, he said, but 
we are steadily getting closer to one. 

We are also apparently on the verge of 
discovering a vaccine for polio. Back in 
the,1930’s, a vaccine was produced which 
was not safe. Several children who were 
inoculated with it contracted polio. Spe¬ 
cialists in the disease are determined 
such a tragedy shall never be repeated. 
They are determined that when a vaccine 
is brought out—as they expect it to be in 
the not distant future—we can be sure it 
will be safe as well as effective. 

Other vicious cripplers of children, the 
spastic and neuromuscular diseases, may 
also yield to science before very long. A 
new synthetic compound called myan- 
esin, which was developed from glycerin 
in England not long ago and is being dis¬ 
tributed in this country under the name 
of tolserol, is opening a whole new field 
in the study of these diseases. 

The drug has already been found to 
improve the condition of certain victims 
of paraplegia (a type of paralysis which 
affects the lower part of the body), 
multiple sclerosis (a hardening of cell 
tissues), and a malady of the nervous 
system known as Parkinson’s disease. It 
is now being tested against cerebral 
palsy, facial tic, and various abnormal 
mental conditions. 

According to a medical report from 
England, a patient suffering from the 
common type of insanity called schizo¬ 
phrenia was recently treated with myan- 
esin. He had not spoken to anyone for 
years, but after a few doses of the drug 
he started talking intelligently. Another 
mental patient who was in a highly agi¬ 
tated state became calm and rational due 
to the action of the medicine. 

It is too early to predict that myanesin 
will be of wide general use in treating 
spastic, nervous, and mental disorders, 
but, like so many other new drugs, it 
appears to hold great promise of helping 
to combat these disorders. 

The same may be said of two sub¬ 
stances now being used experimentally 
against the most deadly degenerative 
diseases of aging people—arteriosclero¬ 
sis (hardening of the arteries) and 
coronary thrombosis (one of the prin¬ 
cipal forms of heart trouble). 

The substances are choline bicarbon¬ 
ate, derived from a synthetic chemical 
compound, and inositol, taken from 
com syrup. Both drags appear to corn¬ 


processing of fats—deficiencies which 
lead to gradual clogging of the blood 
vessels, with consequent high blood 
pressure and heart strain. 

Evidence of this has been gathered in 
experiments in Los Angeles. Two hun¬ 
dred patients who had suffered severe 







America takes 
stock at 
mid-Century 


Here we are—a free nation 150 mil¬ 
lion strong-—half-way through the 
Twentieth Century. 

A nation to which the world’s free 
peoples look for leadership. A na¬ 
tion vigorous, resourceful, unafraid 
—and dedicated to progress. 

Let’s take a look at what we 
have accomplished here and how 
we’ve been able to do it. Maybe 
that will give us a picture of what 
the future holds—if we just use 
the common sense the good Lord 
gave us. 

Who could have predicted in 1900 
that the next 50 years in America 
would be the greatest period of so¬ 
cial, economic and industrial prog¬ 
ress in history? 


Who could have foreseen the 
wonders that lay ahead? That by 
1950 the amount of goods consumed 
by the average person in the United 
States would have risen two and one 
half times—that nearly every fam¬ 
ily would own an automobile, a 
telephone, a radio—that real wages 
(wages in terms of what they will 
buy) would more than double while 
we were reducing the work week 
from about 58 to 40 hours? 

Every American ought to under¬ 
stand the system that has made all 
this possible. For it is the newest, 
most revolutionary, most produc¬ 
tive way of life this old earth has 
ever seen. It has done more for the 
average man than any other ever in¬ 
vented—because it is built on free¬ 
dom, competition and opportunity. 


Now is the time for every Amer¬ 
ican to take stock of the system that 
has made us the world’s most for¬ 
tunate people. Here is a chance for 
communities, companies, trade and 
labor groups, civic and religious 
groups to celebrate this milestone of 
progress. 

Today the eyes of the world are 
on us. Everywhere the free and slave 
systems are at grips. It is a time for 
new resolutions—for thought and 
prayer. It is time for every free man 
to make his voice heard. It is time 
for us to understand not only how 
our system works but how each one 
of us can help make it still better. 
The answers are in the free booklet. 
“The Miracle of America.” Send for 




































Ching's agency in their unsuccessful 
push to have the last session of Congress 
repeal the Taft-Hartley law. Undeterred, 
Tobin has gone right along with his at¬ 
tacks on Ching and his service. In the 
midst of the “speed-up” strike at the 
Ford Motor Co. last spring, Tobin, for 
example, told reporters that the strike 
would not have occurred if he had been 
directing government peace efforts. How¬ 
ever, many Congress members who favor 
Taft-Hartley repeal also believe Ching’s 
agency should remain independent. That 
belief is a tribute to Ching and the repu¬ 
tation for impartiality he has gained in 
dealing with both workers and the bosses. 

Ching, because of his unusual height, 
expressive face, pipe, and other dis¬ 
tinctive features, is a man who commands 
attention everywhere he goes. Entering 
the dining-rooms of fashionable hotels 
in New York, Washington, and most 
other points is like old home week to Cy. 
Even those who don’t know him stare in 
some wonderment. 

One thing Ching is not noted for is 
neatness in dress. He is usually attired in 
a rumpled, bulging suit with a battered 
felt atop his head. Mrs. Ching, who 
regards her husband in usual wifely fash¬ 
ion as to virtues and faults, has some- 

“ People should know,” comments 
Vergie, “that Cy is not the shape he ap¬ 
pears to be. A good part of that shape is 
glasses, of which he carries four pairs, 
pipes, of which he carries four, and other 
things stuffed in his pockets.” 

Mrs. Ching tells of the time they went 
to a tailor shop to pick up an expensive 
new suit for her husband. The tailor, a 
sort of Rembrandt with scissors, was 
justly proud of the job he had done in the 
difficult task of fitting the big man. Cy 
liked the suit, too, and decided to put it 
on immediately. After a bit, the tailor 
came rushing from the room where Cy 
was changing attire. According to Vergie, 
the man was virtually in tears. 

“ Do you know what he is doing? ” the 
tailor screamed. “He is taking every¬ 
thing out of that old suit and stuffing it 

Ching’s formula for dealing with la¬ 
bor-management disputes is impossible 
to describe accurately because his own 
unique personality plays such an impor¬ 
tant part in his success. Suffice it to say 
that he employs enormous patience, 
gentle, though firm, pressure, and a 
persuasiveness backed by a thorough 
understanding of human relations. 

When there is generated in a labor 
“peace” conference more heat than rea¬ 
son, Cy often calls on his large stock of 
stories to break the tension. He teHs 
about the time things got a bit hot be¬ 
tween him and a union man named Lee. 
Finally he turned to Lee and said, 
“Maybe we had better get out of this 
labor business and start a little laundry 
together.” After a bit the man got the 
point, laughed loudly, and the air was 
much clearer from then on. 

A favorite story Cy uses on an irate 
labor or industrial boss is to ask the man 
if he has heard about “Rule Six” of the 
Bri ish navy. The story, probably fic¬ 
titious, goes like this: 


During World War I, Secretary of 
Navy Josephus Daniels was conferring 
with British Admiral Beatty. In the ses¬ 
sion a British captain began sounding off 
on how the war should be run. Beatty 
reprimanded him harshly: “You are 
violating Rule Six of His Majesty’s 
Navy.” It silenced the captain. Later, 
Daniels asked Beatty what “Rule Six” 
was. The Britisher replied, “Never take 
yourself too damn’ seriously.” 

In handling disputes and strikes, Ching, 
and the several hundred mediators under 
him, do not have the authority to order 
anyone around. The only power they 
have is that of persuasion. He would 
have it no other way. Although the 
Mediation Service most certainly is a 
part of Uncle Sam’s far-flung operations 
and is. instructed by law to step in and 
help prevent strikes, Ching does not re¬ 
gard his agency as government, in the 
usual meaning of the word. Even so, he 
is always reluctant to enter a dispute if 
he thinks there is the barest chance of the 
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disputants reaching agreement on their 
own. That is the democratic way. 

“It is the duty of our service,” says 
Ching, “to keep the heavy hand of gov¬ 
ernment off the free actions of labor and 
management. The injection of too much 
government means the sacrifice of liber¬ 
ties and will lead to the setting of price, 
wage, and production levels. Certainly, 

When the stubbornness of either or 
both disputants threatens a strike, Ching 
always pounds it into them that it is 
much easier to settle their differences be¬ 
fore rather than after a declaration of 
war. He points out that strikes are like 
wars in that neither side actually emerges 
winner in the final analysis. Ching and 
the men under him spend a lot of time in 
what he calls “dispute prevention,” con¬ 
ferring with unions and management in 
advance of important negotiations. He 
says, “I want to convince the unions of 
the futility of strikes to gain their ob¬ 
jectives. These problems all have to be 
settled eventually anyway, and there is 
no reason for a strike until every avail¬ 
able alternative is exhausted. 

“ I want to sell employers, too,” Ching 
continues, “on the idea that it is to their 
best interest to get along with unions. 
After all, our national policy calls for 
collective bargaining—it’s the law. That 
doesn’t mean simply recognizing a union 
officially and then fighting it from then 
on. It means a frank and friendly talking 
out of a problem until a solution is 
reached. I may be a voice crying in the 
wilderness but I am going to continue 

In addition to his work in last fall’s 
great steel strike, Ching is due full credit 
for settling the dockworkers’ strike of 
November, 1948, which tied up New 
York harbor and all ports on the At¬ 
lantic and the Gulf of Mexico, and 
numerous others. Ching has a first-name 
relationship with every important indus¬ 
trial tycoon and union leader in the 
country. Just how many strikes he has 
prevented and settled through confi¬ 
dential use of his own influence will 

As for the box score of accomplish- 
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Dr. Edwards’Offers 
Complete Relief 


the clogging, TRANSIENT kind! 

Whenever undigested food clogs the intes¬ 
tines and causes constipation with its bad 
breath, lack of pep, sallow skin—take Dr. 
Edwards’ Olive Tablets. They work so gently 
yet thoroughly, giving you such complete 
and more natural-like bowel movements. 

For years, Dr. F. M. Edwards, a noted 
Ohio Doctor, relieved his constipated 
patients with his Olive Tablets—now sold 
by all drugstores. Olive Tablets are strictly 
all vegetable. They work on BOTH upper 

entire intestinal tract, giving you complete 
satisfaction. Dr. Edwards’ Olive Tablets 
are packed in 15*. 30* and 60* sizes. 
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EAGER VICTIM 

by Hugh Pentecost 
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!®i® CALVERT 

Because Lord Calvert—so rare...so smooth...so mellow—makes any whiskey 
drink a better drink, it is the natural choice of moderate men who seek only the 
finest for their occasional drink. Yet this superlative whiskey costs little more 
than popular-priced brands. Why not enjoy Lord Calvert in your next drink? 



CALVERT 


CUSTOM BLENDED WHISKEY, 86.8 PROOF, 65% I 


NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK CITY 



















